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This guy is THE BOOK YOU 
totally bored DEMANDED 
with comics! WE PUBLISH 


We don’t blame him. 


CRASH. POW. THUD. 

Reading the same old comics year 
after year can be boring. Very, very 
boring. 

After a while you begin to worry — 
are you losing your sense of wonder? 

You think maybe you’re about to 
“outgrow” comics. 

You’re wrong. 

Being bored with comics doesn’t 
mean you’ve grown up. It just means 
you’re reading the wrong comics. 

You’re ready to come over to 
Eclipse Comics. New heroes. Modern 
stories. Award-winning writers and 
artists who do more than CRASH, 
POW and THUD their way through 
stale, recycled plots. Full-process 
laser-scanned colors. State-of-the-art 
offset printing on magazine-quality 
white paper. And because all Eclipse 
Comics are creator-owned, we will 
never send in second-string writers or 
artists to louse up continuity or 
damage the characters you love. 
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The members of the Justice 
League certainly do! With the 
aid of Felix Faust, we've been 
menacing them for the past 
20 years! But that still doesn’t 
help us when we try to get 
dinner reservations at one of 
the netherworld’s poshest 
restaurants! That's why we 
always carry Who's Who: The 
Definitive Directory of the DC 


Do you 
nou us? 


Universe! One quick 
glance at our biographies 
and every maitre d’ in the 
world beyond knows to 
stay out of our way! 
ABNEGAZAR, RATH AND GHAST 
All new art b 
comicdom’s finest. 
From DC Comics. 
Here's where it began. 
Be here for the 

new beginning. 
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Don’t leave your 
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Word is out. 

In drawing rooms all across the country, 
in editorial offices near and far, the news 
is being greeted with shock and disbelief. 

What started as a whisper has broken out 
in a roar, and all across comicdom people 
are demanding to know: Is it a trick? Sure- 
ly, such a thing is too preposterous, too out- 
landish to be true. 

But I am here to tell you — it’s not a 
rumor, not an imaginary story. 

The impossible has become reality. 

I am living proof that dreams — no mat- 
ter how far beyond any mortal’s grasp, no 
matter how seemingly unattainable — can 
come true. 

I am proud to stand as a symbol, a sort 
of living legend — proof positive that the 
ultimate in human striving can be achieved 
by one individual. 

In short, after all these years, I have suc- 
ceeded in excavating through piles — nay! 
mountains — of paper... ALL THE WAY 
DOWN TO MY ACTUAL DESK TOP! 

Gleaming, revealed at last to the light, it 
is a truly wondrous sight to behold. I'd like 
to tell you how much this means to me, but 
I'm just too choked up with emotion to go 
on. 
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IF YOU’VE NEVER READ 
SOUTHERN KNIGHTS-- 


THIS IS THE ISSUE FOR YOU 


* One of the little-known plea- 
sures in comics is a super-hero 
comic featuring good but not 
unspectacular heroes and one 
extremely good and spectacular 
hero: Dragon. Dragon is not a 
man who can turn into a dragon 
but a dragon who can disguise 
himself as a man. 

The group, and the comic in 
which they appear, is called 
Southern Knights, and there 
have been seven issues so far 
It’s a very good super-group, a 
comic I always enjoy reading. 

In issue #7, a back-up series 
called “Missing Beings” begins, 
written by Henry Vogel and 
drawn by Bill Neville It’s off to 
a very promising start and Bill’s 
art is excellent, making South- 
ern Knights even more worth- 
while. Check it out. 


--Don Thompson 
THE COMICS 
BUYER'S GUIDE 


October 26, 1984 
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THIS 64-PAGE 
SUPER-SIZE ISSUE 
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CHAPTER OF 
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Now’s your chance! Use this self-contained SPECIAL IS- 
SUE to introduce yourself to SOUTHERN KNIGHTS! 
There's 33 pages of ALL-NEW material — plus a COM- 
PLETE RECAP of the first 7 issues, making this the PER- 
FECT issue to pick up on the SOUTHERN KNIGHTS story- 
line starting NOW! 

The all new lead story presents the ORIGIN OF DRA- 
GON! It’s the tale of how DRAGON, our most popular 
character, discovered his ability to assume human form. 
The tale is by HENRY VOGEL, with pencils by CHUCK 
WOJTKIEWICZ and inks by STEVE KENT! If you remem- 
ber how SENSATIONAL the cover for SOUTHERN 
KNIGHTS 47 looked — just WAIT ‘til you see THIS cover 
in FULL PROCESS COLOR! 

In the second installment of our new back-up feature, 
MISSING BEINGS, Tristan and company begin their at- 
tempt to rescue a woman who was “Shanghaied” to a min- 
ing colony. Written by HENRY VOGEL with art by BILL 
NEVILLE, this series should interest all science fiction 
fans. 


A DRAGON!- 


Due to the higher page count, the cover price for issue 
#8 will be $2.25 (for this one extravaganza issue only). 
Use it to introduce yourself to the wonderful world of 
SOUTHERN KNIGHTS — you WON'T be sorry! You will 
be GRATEFUL for being introduced to what will soon be- 
come one of your FAVORITES! 
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ridiculous restrictions Dell’s other comics did” 
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Yes! I'd like to subscribe to A DISTANT SOIL. Enclosed is my check or money order in US funds (don't send cash) for the 
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Syou are an Edgar Rice Burroughs 
'Q fan or a Tarzan buff, you may 

regard the mention of Gaylord 
DuBois’ name with quite a bit of pleasure 
— for DuBois wrote the TARZAN comic 
Jor Dell and Gold Key virtually uninter- 
rupted from 1949 through 1971, when 
the character passed into the hands of 
DC. His Tarzan comics have been praised 
highly by the likes of Camille Cazedessus, 
Jr, one of the leading Tarzan fan-critics 
ofall time and, indirectly, by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs himself, who once wanted to 
know why the TARZAN comic strip 
wasn't doing as well as the TARZAN 
comic book, which sold out its run issue 
after issue, year after year. 

But Gaylord has done much more 
than write TARZAN in his long-running 
career. He wrote a large number of Big 
Little Books in the Thirties and Forties 
for Western, as well as the first of the 
LONE RANGER novels. He scripted 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED, 
RED RYDER and several other strips, 
wrote a number of books, such as 
THE LONG RIDER and THE PONY 
EXPRESS, and even authored a cook- 
book and a volume of love poems. For 
Dell/Gold Key he scripted the comics 
versions of BAT MASTERSON, BO- 
NANZA, GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 
LASSIE, SILVER (the Lone Ranger's 
horse — yes, it had a comic book, too), 
and many others, 

But his greatest comics achievement 
was the 20-year-plus work on the TARZAN 
comic, With original artist Jesse Marsh, 
Gaylord created a “Jungle World” that 
synthesized elements from both ERB 


and the popular Tarzan movies, and 
continued the Ape Man's adventures ina 
highly successful comic that weathered 
the turbulence of the Fifties without 
criticism. Later, in 1965, Russ Manning 
took over the art and the two of-them 
began the longest-running — and perhaps 
the best — series of Burroughs adapt- 
ations in comic books, adapting twenty- 
one of the twenty-five Tarzan novels. 

Here, then, is a talk with Tarzan’s 
comics godfather... 


Name: Gaylord DuBois 
Occupation: Writer 

Birthdate: 24 August 1899 — 
Winthrop, MA 

Residence: Orange City, Florida 
Credits: TARZAN, TUROK, 
RED RYDER, KING OF THE 
ROYAL MOUNTED, SPACE 
FAMILY ROBINSON, etc.; a 
host of Big Little Books and novels 
(including THE LONE RANGER 
and a volume of poems, THE 
SHINING PATH: HIGHLIGHTS 
OF A CHRISTIAN PILGRIM- 
AGE). 


LOU MOUGIN: Is it true that before 
you began writing full-time as a career, 
you were a lawman out West, and that 
you even tracked down a few desperadoes? 
GAYLORD DUBOIS: My only law- 
enforcement experience was brief — under 
six months. I was in Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, working for the federal govern- 
ment. This was in the summer and fall of 
1934. Moveable government property 
was being stolen, and I was deputized by 
the sheriff's office to help hunt for the 


An editor once told the Edgar Rice Burroughs family, ‘‘If you have anyone other 
than Gaylord DuBois write TARZAN comics you’ll lose money.”’ 


interview 


GAYLORD DUBOIS fo 


“Basically, the anti-comics crusaders were on the right 


An endpaper illustration from the first LONE RANGER novel, written by Gay- 
lord DuBois (later credited to Fran Stryker). 


thieves. I rode with another deputy over 
the open cattle range on horseback, look- 
ing for the thieves and the missing property. 
Once I was sent out alone to bring in a 
man who was described to me as “dan- 
gerous.” Fortunately, he submitted quietly 
to arrest. I brought him in, handcuffed, in 
a pickup truck I was using. The whole 
experience was insignificant except that it 
gave me a background for writing western 
stories. Most of the Big Little Books and 
adventure stories I wrote in the Thirties, 
such as THE LONE RANGER, were 
westerns. 


LOU: How did you come to write THE 
LONE RANGER? 


GAYLORD: In 1936 I was given acopy 
of the LONE RANGER radio script with 
the following instructions: “Write a 60,000 
word novel based on this script, and if we 
accept it, you will have more assignments.” 
I thought the script was pretty corny, and 
not very good material to base a novel on, 
but I managed to use a little of it as the 
base for a plot. The novel — which was 
titled THE LONE RANGER — came 
out under my name as the author on the 
dust jacket and cover. But my name was 
removed from the third and subsequent 
editions or printings. 


LOU: Are you bitter about that? 
GAYLORD: No, I've never had any 


@ that very morning! 


complaints about that, because I sold all 
the rights to the novel to Whitman, the 
publisher. I guess they thought it was less 
confusing for the reader to think that the 
entire series was written by Fran Stryker. 
Back in those days I did quite a bit of 
ghost-writing for well-known adventure 
authors. 


LOU: Would you care to name them? 


GAYLORD: No. They shall remain 
nameless. 


LOU: When did you start writing comics? 


GAYLORD: In 1937 Lloyd Smith, 
who was an editor for Whitman, assigned 
me my first comics. Back then the whole 
idea of a comic magazine was experimental. 
Some of them had twelve panels on a 
page. Following Smith’s instructions, I 
invented original western plots, and wrote 
them out, twelve panels to a page. For 
each twelve-panel page I wrote, I was 
paid fifty cents. In 1939 I worked as a 
script writer on KING OF THE ROYAL 
MOUNTED, when Jim Gary was doing 
the art work, and for Fred Harmon, 
when he was doing his own artwork on 
RED RYDER. Oskar Lebeck was on 
Whitman’s editorial staff, and through 
him I started writing comic-book scripts 
full time. At one point my workload got so 
heavy I had to dictate scripts to my wife 
while she typed them. Late in the day, we 
would receive rush orders over the phone 
from Whitman, and one night I worked 
with my wife until four in the morning, 
and then rolled onto the bed fully-clothed 
while Mary went out to see that the 
manuscript was delivered to Whitman 


LOU: Your most famous work, I’m sure, 
was the long tour of duty — twenty years 
or so, if I calculate correctly — on the 
Dell/Gold Key TARZAN series, including 
KORAK. When did you begin writing it? 


GAYLORD: Late 1946, I think. Maybe 
*47. 1 wasn’t the first writer on the series, 
and I wasn’t the only one, but I wrote 
most of them — with the help of the 
editors. 


LOU: How did the editors help? 


GAYLORD: From time to time I'd get 
instructions: “Use new backgrounds!” or 
“Make the stories less fantastic!” or 
“Bring back La, the High Priestess of 
Opar — the readers insist!” Sometimes I 
rewrote the script, under the editor’s 
direction, and sometimes the editors let 
the script. go through unchanged. Oc- 
casionally I would be told, for example, 
that all three of the main characters — 
Tarzan, Jane or Korak — had to be 
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track — one that could lead to national survival.” 


featured in a certain story, and of course 
there were always clear instructions on 
editorial policy — nothing sexy, nothing 
that could honestly be called “horror,” 
and so on. Strictly speaking, the writing of 
the script was not a one-man job, a lot of 
the time. 

LOU: Were you familiar with the works 
of Edgar Rice Burroughs before you 
started writing TARZAN? 
GAYLORD: Oh, yes. I started reading 
ERB in the 1920s, and devoured his 
JOHN CARTER OF MARS stories as 
well as the TARZAN series. When I 
began scripting the TARZAN comics, I 
read every bit of ERB marterial I could 
get hold of. If it had been left up to me, I 
would have faithfully adhered to ERB in 
all my scripts — but if I’d done that, I'd 
have been fired! Yet I did use names, 
places and characters mentioned in the 


novels, while taking care not to plagiarize 
any of the stories. I used Burroughs’ 
Ape-English glossary, as closely as pos- 
sible, sometimes having to invent new 
Ape words in ceftain situations. 

LOU: What about aspects of the Tarzan 
mythos created by the movies? 
GAYLORD: I saw only a few of the 
movies, and they had almost nothing I 
could use for the comics. 

LOU: Did you ever have any personal 
contact with Burroughs himself, or get 
any feedback from him on the comics? 
GAYLORD: I didn’t have any personal 
contact with ERB or his family, but I did 
get indirect feedback from them, through 
Chase Craig, my editor. I understand 
they told Chase that Western was making 
so much money from Tarzan that the 
Burroughs Corporation had decided to 


end Western’s option on the ee | 


and that they would be putting out original 
Tarzan comics themselves, using their 
own writers. Chase warned them, “If you 
have any other writer than Gaylord Du- 
Bois, you will lose money.” The Burroughs 
folks ignored his advice and published 
some dismally poor stuff. 

LOU: Once you named two characters 
“Hal Hogarth” and “Burne Foster”! Did 
the TARZAN newspaper strip influence 
your work any? 

GAYLORD: No, the strip had little or 
no effect on what I was doing, The novels 
were the biggest influence. It was fun to 
originate plots and be able touse somany 
of the Burroughs characters — not just 
Tarzan, but La, D’Arnot, and the others 
— in plots of my own: 

LOU: You are, I'm told, a lay minister in 
the Church of the Nazarene. Since c 
men are kind of a rarity in comics, 
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From Gaylord’s adaptation of ERB’s TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN LION, in Gold Key’s TARZAN #172. Art by Russ Manning. 
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You met him in 


ey THE INCREDIBLE HULK! 


BRACCOON 


has his own 
i limited series! 


A mammal 

of many missions, 
he must 

e prevent total war, 
e save his true love, 


e and escape the 
looney bin that is 
his universe! 


Four issues of 
fast-paced 

furry action by 
Bill Mantlo, 

Mike Mignola, and 
Al Gordon. 


Beginning in 
February. 


GAYLORD DUBOIS ' 


“JT prayed for guidance in every comic I wrote.” 


wondered if this affected your comics in 
any appreciable way. 

GAYLORD: For thirty years my wife, 
Mary, and I were members of the Church 
of the Nazarene, and I held a district 
minister's license for several years, al- 
though I chose never to be ordained. But, 
yes, it has affected my comics writing. As 
a Bible-believing Christian, I have prayed 
for guidance in every book and every 
comic that I have written. My job as a 
writer of books and comics came as a 
direct answer to prayer. 

LOU: Have you seen any of the DC or 
Marvel Tarzan comics? 

GAYLORD: I've seen only one or two of 
the TARZAN comics published since 
the Burroughs Corporation cancelled 
Western's option. I thought they were 
horrible. They did violence not only to 
ERB but to good taste. 

LOU: Well, I’ve observed that, compared 
to the Marvel and DC adaptations of 
Tarzan, the Dell and Gold Key TARZANs 
were almost devoid of violence. Was 
there a rule against putting too much 
violence in the strip? 

GAYLORD: Well, at the time, parents 
were panicked by the campaigners against 
“violence” in comic books, and in turn 
scared the publishers until they all but 
emasculated their adventure stories. Once 
Thad a script rejected because there was 
supposed to be a long shot of two or three 
wild peccaries hung up as trophies and 
meat. Still, the TARZAN comics never 
suffered the utterly ridiculous restrictions 
that most of Dell’s comic books did. 
LOU: Yet as a religious person, couldn't 
you feel a certain sympathy with the anti- 
comics crusaders? 

GAYLORD: Basically, they were on the 
right track — one that could lead to 
national survival. Today the anti-God, 


The swinging Greystoke family, depicted 
by Russ Manning in TARZAN #172. 
Words by Gaylord DuBois. 
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anti-moral, anti-life pressures have brought 
our world to a suicidal crisis. As Hamlet 
put it, “To be or not to be. that is the 
question,” 


LOU: The compqny that began as Dell, 
evolved into Gold Key and finally became 
Whitman fell from the primary comics 
company of the Thirties into a barely 
visible outfit, almost impossible to find 
on the stands, and is now fading away. 
Do you have any idea why this occurred? 


GAYLORD: I'm not really knowledge- 
able in the matter of intra-corporation 
maneuverings and vicissitudes. I only paid 
occasional visits to the company’s office 
and mainly worked through the mail or 
via long-distance telephone calls with the 
editors at Western. In the mid-Seventies, 
the editors informed me that they were 
dropping all adventure-type comics — my 


forte — and could assign me work in only 


three fields of writing — sex, horror, and 


the occult. Well, as a practicing Christian, 
I could not touch such rot, and I told the 
editors so. I suspect that the moral decline 
of their editorial policies contributed to 
the company’s decline in the market, 
LOU: Is there anything you'd like to 
Pass on to the new generation of comics 
writers? 

GAYLORD: I would say that the American 
public, by and large, is homesick for old- 
time moral and emotional values, as well 
as the old-time comic-book personalities. 
Comics for children — such as BUGS 
BUNNY, TOM AND JERRY, GENE 
AUTRY or LOST IN SPACE — could 
stage'a great comeback. Publications that 
are destructive of the public’s mental and 
moral health are ultimately self-destructive. 
LOU: Are there any TARZAN stories in 
particular you'd like to be remembered 


for? 
O 


GAYLORD: All of them. 
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BILL WILLINGHAM 


‘*Screw the money! I’m telling stories for 
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people who can think for themselves!’’ 
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WILLINGHAM 


he Indiana Jones of comics — ar- 
Q chaeologist and world trouble- 

shooter, Bill Willingham — holds 
the spotlight at center stage as he attempts 
death-defying feats of verbal derring-do in 
this outspoken interview. 

After an astonishing opening act in which 
he unleashed THE ELEMENTALS to con- 
quer the comics world, the creator 
provocateur now takes unwavering aim right 
here in these pages at such taboo targets 
as religion, intolerance, and ‘‘big tits in 
comics,’ with inker Rich Rankin as a spe- 
cial guest star, dapper Dan Smeddy in the 
role of inquisitor, and artist Matt Wagner 
in a cameo as the Beaver. 


DAN SMEDDY:1'm here in the Bain Sidhe 
Studio (that’s pronounced ‘‘Banshee’’) to 
interview Bill Willingham, creator of THE 
EMEMENTALS, and Rich Rankin, inker of 
the ELEMENTALS, which were also creat- 
ed by Bill Willingham. 

BILL WILLINGHAM: Let’s have some 
more mentions of Bill Willingham! 
DAN: All right. Bill Willingham, seeker of 
the depraved — also letterer of THE 
ELEMENTALS — 

BILL: Until we can find someone else to 
do the job. 

DAN: Bill is coloring the cover for COMICS 
INTERVIEW right now, and obviously that’s 


comics 15 _ inter 


more important than doing the interview, so 
I'll ask all the questions of Rich, and Rich 
will answer for Bill. So tell me, Bill — Rich, 
talking as Bill — how did you get in comics? 
RICH RANKIN: Well, it all started — 
BILL: Wait! Think what this is all going 
to sound like when they transcribe the tape 
— it'll be hopelessly confusing! Let's just 
get some voices down, so they can tell who's 
who. 

DAN: All right, everybody — speak into the 
mike. 

BILL: All right, this is going to be Rich. 
DAN: All right, this is going to be Rich. 
RICH: No, this is Rich Rankin. How are 
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you, DAK? Hello, testing one two three. 
MATT WAGNER (chiming in from back- 
ground): Rich, this is Bill, and Bill, Rich... 
RICH: That was Matt Wagner. He has 
nothing to do with this interview, but you'll 
hear his comments from time to time in the 
background. 

MATT: No, you probably won't. 
RICH: No, you probably won't. Like that 
one there. 

DAN: Yes, through the magic of audio 
recording, our voices sound different. Now 
we ‘Il start with the questions. All right, Bill, 
how did you get into comics? 

BILL: Wait! 

DAN: What do you mean, wait? You ought 
to know the answer by now, Bill — after all, 
you're in comics. Maybe we should ease into 
it — what did you do before you got into 
the comics industry? 

BILL: Professionally, while in college, I did 
a lot of ads and such for local ad agencies, 
in Oregon. Pretty much lied my way into 
those jobs. Copied things out of ad maga- 
zines and went and showed the agencies, and 
they would give me a job. One ad agency 
mentioned that they only did fashion adver- 
tisements, and they asked to see my fashion 
ad protfolio — which I assured them that 
Thad, of course. . .I just hadn’t brought it. 
I went home that night and created a fashion 
ad portfolio after stealing copies of VOGUE 
and COSMOPOLITAN and all that sort of 
stuff from female dorm members — they all 
thought I'd all of a sudden gone gay! 
DAN: Well, did you? 

BILL: No, no, just took all their fashion 
magazines, while they all went — wink, 
grin, nudge — something we didn’t know 
about Bill. Did that during college. Did the 
publicity for a local band, too, and after col- 
lege for a while I did the do-your-sketch- 
for-ten-dollars schtick in San Francisco. 
That was fun. I worked at TSR Hobbies for 
a year as one of their staff artists, and then 
for another year, ona freelance basis, after 
that. TSR Hobbies are the makers of DUN- 
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GEONS AND DRAGONS and other role- 
playing and adventure games. During that 
time, I did all those DUNGEONS AND 
DRAGONS adventure strips that were in the 
back of Marvel comics and EPIC Magazine. 
Those were mine. From there, I made the 
transition to comics. 

DAN: Okay. How about you, Rich? 
RICH: Basically, I was interested in syn- 
dicated cartoon strips. Newspaper stuff — 
you know, like PEANUTS and those kinds 
of funny strips. After drawing up a few ideas 
and taking them up to New York when I was 
17 or 18, I learned that if you work for a 
syndicate, you have to be able to do every- 
thing — so they were mainly interested in 
people on their own staff to assign a strip. 
You hardly ever walk in and get your own 
strip. That kind of discouraged me for a 
while, and I ended up getting sidetracked 
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for a number of years in rock music. Played 
in numerous bands, one of which put out 
two albums that never really got much na- 
tional exposure, but we were fairly satisfied 
with them. One was done by a major 
producer who’s also produced Liza Min- 
nelli, which didn’t mean he knew anything 
about rock music — 

DAN: What was the name of the band? 
RICH: Majik. The Majik Band. 

DAN: Wow. 

MATT: Heavy 

RICH: Matt does MAGE, so magic has spe- 
cial significance for him. Anyway, I was in 
that band for about ten years and, in the 
meantime — since it’s not really a lucrative 
profession, unless you have a hit record — 
I was doing other jobs. I was managing a 
comic-book store for a -while, which is 
where I really started getting interested on 
a professional basis. I was still drawing as 
a hobby, hanging my drawings up on the 
store wall for people to see and make com- 
ments on. One in particular was Neil 
Rhodes, an up-and-coming penciller, who 
was interested in my inking, so’ we got 
together to do a story. It was my first ex- 
perience inking somebody else’s work. 
Previously, I had just done my own pencils. 
After that we called Comico, which hap- 
pened to be nearby, and they ended up pub- 
lishing the story. It came out in a minor pub- 
lication, but it was an initial experience, and 
it was good in that sense. Being around 
Comico all the time, eventually I met every- 
body up there — Matt Wagner, Bill 
Cucinotta, the whole gang — and one day 
Bill Willingham came in. He was trying to 
sell the rights to THE ELEMENTALS to 
the highest bidder. Of course, the first thing 
I told him when I saw his artwork was that 
he did great signs, which he still does to this 
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DAN: How is he to ink? 

RICH: Bill is nice to ink. I must say, he’s 
a very tight penciller.. . 

DAN: You mean cheap, or. . . ? (Laughter.) 
BILL: Yes, he pinches pennies! (Laughter.) 
RICH: Actually, I enjoy inking Bill very 
much. 

DAN: Does he give you any leeway? 
RICH: He gives me leeway so far as — I 
work basically with line weights, and try to 
accentuate three-dimensional forms. He 
really doesn’t need all that much added in 
different areas — 

DAN: Like your own original touch, you 
mean? 

RICH: Right. Basically, if I put in too much 
style, I’m out the door, you know. 
(Laughter. ) 

BILL: Yeah, yeah. (Laughter.) 

That's in 
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your contract: ‘‘Too much style and you’re 
out the door.”’ 
DAN: So, Bill, how did you get into 
comics? 
BILL: I was doing my own homemade 
comics all the way through childhood, 
wherein the neighbor kids thrilled to the ad- 
ventures of Chameleon Man, Mantis Man, 
and Captain Goo and the Masked 
Moustache, which was one of our favorites. 
We had a horror line, which featured the 
Hands of Jack the Ripper. This was B & B 
Comics. My name was Bill, and this fellow 
who teamed up with me was named Bruce, 
and we decided to be B & B. That way'each 
of us could feel he got top billing. Top B. 
Ialways sort of knew that I"d be doing comic 
books some day. When I grew up, I started 
doing things that were considered 
more adult 
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‘*T fought crime in the streets of Germany.”’ 


and mature, sort of, something a ‘‘real 
man’’ would do, that type of thing. So I got 
diverted a little. In college, I studied anthro- 
pology. I spent some time in Mexico, play- 
ing Tarzan in the jungle and studing natives 
on the spot. During that period, I did all 
kinds of strange jobs: Gas station attendant, 
store clerk, fry cook, truck driver — I was 
a truck driver, for a while. Eighteen wheel- 
er. Big deal! We're talking big trucks! 
We're talking “‘Moving On’’ here! 
DAN: From the tribes of Peru — 

BILL: No, no. The Yucatan. Down 
amongst the Mayan Indians. In Yucatan 
they’re Mayan. 

DAN: You don't expect me to believe that 
stuff, that you were in the Yucatan — 
BILL: Yeah, in the Yucatan, studying the 
Mayan indians, studying cultural anthropol- 
ogy. But I ran out of money, so I couldn’t 
finish my college degree in anthropology. 
Fooled around cooking for a restaurant for 
a while. Then, because I was interested in 
police work — plus, I had this gigantic col- 
lege debt to pay off, and I was broke, and 
I wanted to travel some more — I joined the 
Army, as a military policeman. 

RICH: ‘‘Be all that you can be...” 
BILL: Quiet. But, seriously, I went to Ger- 
many as a military policeman, and I fought 
crime for three years in the streets. You dealt 
with your drug pushers, with your rapists, 
with your — 

DAN: Pimps? 

BILL: Well, no. Prostitution is /egal in Ger- 
many, so we didn’t deal with that. Just rape. 
DAN: So, it was almost like real police 
work — 

BILL: Almost. Almost like real police 
work. Except pimps — we never dealt with 
pimps. 

DAN: I think you've made that point. There 
are no pimps in Germany. 

BILL: Nary a pimp! When I got out of the 
Army, I decided police work was not for 
me. I was more of a kid playing policeman 
— which was fun, because everyone I met 
was doing exactly the same thing, out there 
playing Officer Belligerent on the streets of 
Germany. That’s when I went to TSR. I'd 
already been accepted at TSR as an art job- 
ber. At that point, I knew I was going to 
go into comics. That was what I wanted to 
do, and TSR was a place to mark time and 
get some artistic experience until I could get 
a good comics portfolio together. 

A year later, I took a week off and went 
to New York. I got an interview with John 
Romita, who I had heard was the art direc- 
tor of Marvel at the time. Went up there and 
showed him my portfolio. But he was actu- 
ally the art director of special projects — 
like Spider-Man tie-ins to merchandising 
promotions. Things like that. So he ex- 


plained right off that he could tell me what's 
good and what’s bad about my work, but 
he couldn’t give me a job. If he liked it, he’d 
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show it around. He looked at my stuff and 
had some complaints, but he saw some 
potential there, enough so that he xeroxed 
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some of the work and showed it-around. It 
attracted the attention of someone working 
at Marvel, and this person — who will re- 
main nameless — came in rather enthusiasti- 
cally to where I was waiting for my art to 
come back, talked about how I had terrific 
artwork and said they'd be giving me some 
work, soon. It might take as much, this per- 
son said, as two or three weeks, before I 
got a job. Not really knowing my way 
around Marvel, I did not realize at the time 
that this person did not really have the 
authority to hand out jobs, wasn’t really an 
editor in the position of being able to assign 
work: So, not knowing this I went back to 


TSR, quit my job, moved to New York, and 
sat and waited for the Marvel Comics jobs 
to come in. 

A few weeks later, when I called this per- 
son again, I had to explain who I was. Mar- 
vel didn’t remember me. And at that point 
they explained to me that this person was 
not in a position to assign any work. The 
most this person could do was show my stuff 
around to the real editors, which I could do, 
thyself. So I did. I made appointments with 
a couple of editors. One was with Al Mil- 
grom, who was an editor there at the time. 
Told me to show up at some particular time, 
which I did, and found that all kinds of peo-. 
ple were before me, people who had just 
shown up, and I was to wait behind them. 
I schlepped around to some of the other 
editorial offices while I was waiting for my 
appointment with Mr. Milgrom. By the 
time he got through with the others, it was 
lunch time, and he was heading out to lunch, 
so he sent his assistant to look at my stuff 
out in the reception room. The assistant pret- 
ty much prefaced his viewing of my work 
with, ‘‘well, unless it looks a lot like John 
Buscema’s stuff right now, you’re not go- 
ing to leave here with a job.’’ At which 
point, he sat down to look at my work. It 
didn’t look a lot like John Buscema’s so, 
needless to say, I didn’t get work. 

After that, it was about a year before I 
made the attempt again to do.comics. In the 
meantime, I did the DUNGEONS AND 
DRAGONS strips that appeared as ads in 
Marvel comics — I sort of circled around 
the periphery of comics for some time. Af- 
ter about a year of that, I finally got fed up 
and decided I was going to do comic art 
again — I was starving by this time, since 
all the money I had saved from TSR was 
gone. I decided I was going to get into 
comics somehow. By this time, a lot of the 
independents had started coming into exis- 
tence. So I went to the Forbidden Planet in 
New York — a comics shop — and bought 
every kind of independent comic I could 
find, from anyone. And sat down and wrote 
out letters. This was the time when John 
Carbonaro’s comics had just started in 
black-and-white, Noble Comics had just 
started with the Justice Machine — I think 
it was before First had actually announced 
that they were going to do anything. Pacif- 
ic Comics had started. Americomics, I 
think, was going. Whatever the case, I sent 
out some stuff. Mike Gustovich of Noble 
Comics called me, like, two days later. He 
received it and called right away, said, 

“Come on out, work for-us, we love you, 
we love your stuff — get on out here.”’ 

Within a month, I was moving to Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, to work for Noble 
Comics. To make a long story short, they 
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didn’t have any money to really produce 
comics, This was an outfit run by Mike 
Gustovich and his wife. So, I spent a year 
sort of semi-starving, sort of pseudo- 
working for Noble Comics. I think that in 
all that time only 11 pages of art were 
produced. Pages of comic art. But that’s 
when I actually started producing pages of 
THE ELEMENTALS. When Noble final- 
ly realized that they didn't have the money, 
that they couldn’t publish, First had start- 
ed, and Mike Gustovich began working for 
them as an inker. I schlepped out to First 
Comics with him, and showing my stuff, 
and that eventually led to my first real 
comics work. 

DAN: With First Comics? 

BILL: Yeah. 

DAN: Who were your influences? 

BILL: As far as comics people, Neal 
Adams was the first — I was amazed with 
his stuff, that they were allowed to do this 
in comics. He was my influence for a long 
time. It wasn’t until I saw enough people 
who weren't in any way influenced by 
Adams but were still what I considered good 
artists, that I actually felt I could do comics 
myself. There’s a lot of Adams’ influence. 
Jim Aparo, who's not often alluded to as 
an influence in comics. I loved his stuff. I’m 
sure there’s quite a bit of that in my work, 
And Mike Golden is the other biggie. Then 
it’s anyone — pick any good artist, and I’m 
sure some of it creeps into my stuff. It got 
to the point where I took my entire comics 
collection and sold it to the local comics 
store in Grand Rapids one day because I was 
tired of being so influenced by all these peo- 
ple. I wanted to see my own style start com- 
ing out and — 

DAN: Not be a Neal Adams clone? 
BILL: Not be a Neal Adams clone, or a 
Jim Aparo clone, or a Mike Golden clone. 
Not a clone of anyone. So the influences are 
still there, but now I specifically do not look 
at their stuff in doing my comics any more. 
DAN: How about you, Rich? 

RICH: Well, when I first started reading 
comic books, I really didn’t recognize styles 
so, basically, I was first influenced by 
characters. At the time DC was on top, and 
I was really into SUPERMAN, BATMAN, 
and THE FLASH. Those characters really 
influenced me to this day. THE JUSTICE 
LEAGUE. And I guess the first styles that 
influenced me were those of Steve Ditko, 
of course, and Jack Kirby and, later on, 
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‘¢John Byrne had elementals fighting the FF.”’ 


Berni Wrightson, whom I was really im- 
pressed with. Still am. I think his inking 
style, although he doesn’t just ink, of course, 
is one of the best in the business. As far as 
inkers go, Klaus Janson, I'd have to say, 
is my favorite inker. Akin and Garvey are 
certainly good. But like Bill said, I try not 
to bé influenced by anyone. I'd rather jsut 
do my own style rather than imitate what 
someone else does. 

DAN: How'd the ELEMENTALS come 
about? 

BILL: Well, I always liked doing superhero 
comics. There’s something about a well- 
muscled man putting on a tight suit and 
jumping off a building that just, I don’t 
know, appeals to a guy. (Laughter.) Any- 
way, I was real interested in doing superhero 
comics. While working at TSR, I was do- 
ing an illustration or whatever for some 
elemental creatures that wizards could con- 
jure, which were part of a game. And I real- 
ized that was an interesting theme for a su- 
perhero group. That was back in 1980, when 
I first got the idea for THE ELEMEN- 
TALS, as a superhero team. It got shelved 
for a while, since I wasn’t really doing 
comics at the time, but it was always in the 
back of my mind — how was I going to do 
this, what kind of characters were they go- 
ing to be, etc. No actual design work was 
done on them until about ’82, when I was 
in New York, and I was starting to think 
that rather than going to work for a big com- 
pany like Marvel or DC, doing their charac- 
ters, maybe I should work for one of the new 
independents, doing my own characters in- 
stead. THE ELEMENTALS naturally came 
to mind, By this time I was aware that those 
kinds of groups have often appeared in 
comics — in fact, John Byrne had done his 
first FANTASTIC FOUR with elemental 
creatures fighting the Fantastic Four, things 
like that. Yet the theme was still appealing, 
and still for the most part unused, in a major 
way. At that point, I started to design them. 
They were more than just visual designs — 
they automatically suggested their abilities. 
Earth was strong, air is able to fly, things 
like that. And then, while I was purported- 
ly working at Noble Comics, that’s when 
the whole concept really started to come 
together. So it was late ’82, early 1983, that 
THE ELEMENTALS were really, for all 
intents and purposes, created. 

DAN: When you do an issue of THE 
ELEMENTALS, what do come up with first 
— your story, or just basic ideas or a plot? 
BILL: I started off wanting to draw and 
that’s still mainly what I love to do, so I tend 
to think visually. All that really exists in 
writing about any particular book before the 
artwork is started, is just the roughest of out- 
lines, or jotted-down notes, about what 
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Rich Rankin’s inks on Matt Wagner’s 
version of Marvel’s Punisher. 


needs to be done in this issue. Drawing is 
the first actual step that takes place, just from 
the vaguest of outlines. I don’t know any- 
one else who works that way, but I think 
it’s justifiable because things happen visual- 
ly. That’s how we perceive things. Sound 
pretty much comes in conjunction with the 
visuals. And that’s how a story is told. A 
story is told the very, very first time in the 
artwork. Then I go back and do the writ- 
ing. I think it’s a very good system, because 
it forces the art to tell the story. You won't 
find a lot of ‘‘this is what’s happening’’-type 
captions in the writing, because the art has 
to do that. Any actual writing is done after 
the art. 

DAN: And then it’s turned over to Rich? 
BILL: Well, it’s lettered first. I lettered is- 
sue #3, but by #4 we may have a new 
letterer. 

DAN: When you give it to Rich, are there 
special instructions you tell him? 
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BILL: No style, or you’re out the door. 
(Laughter.) | do very, very tight pencils. 
Most of the information’s there PAny in- 
structions I give Rich are when I’m after a 
very specific special effect, or if he has ques- 
tions about something he doesn’t under- 
stand. But most of the information’s already 
there in the pencils. 

DAN: You do the coloring also? 

BILL: I control the coloring. It’s done here 
in the studio, but the actual colorist is Janet 
Jackson, whose table is right here, and of 
course my table is right there, and Rich’s 
table is right out there. One of the things 
I like about the book is that every aspect of 
THE ELEMENTALS creative-wise is con- 
trolled right here in this room, so it’s never 
out of my hands. Selfish as that sounds, 
DAN: Tough, that’s the way it is. 

BILL: Nuff said. 

DAN: So, what does the future hold for THE 
ELEMENTALS? 
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where a splinter group of the government 
that doesn’t actually have the authority they 
think they do, tries to take a more forceful 
hand in containing The Elementals. One of 
the first things we establish is that the 
government doesn’t know what their poli- 
cy’s going to be on this. In the meantime, 
they are considering keeping The Elemen- 
tals contained, until they do establish poli- 
cy, but they decide not to go ahead with that 
— one of the main reasons being that these 
are powerful things, so maybe they couldn’t 
contain them. And The Elementals also have 
Some top-notch legal help to keep govern- 
ment hands off them. Some of the fore- 
shadowings of all this started in issue #2. 

Thematically in THE ELEMENTALS, 
there’s a very specific reason why people 
have powers. Superpowers. That is defined, 
I think, starting with issue #7, by showing 
the government starting scientific investiga- 
tions to find out how they got their powers, 
how the Destroyers got their power, how 
the main bad guy in the first five issues got 


BILL: Well, we're in the middle of the big 
story about why they were created. The 
Elementals were created for a specific pur- 
pose, and they’re accomplishing that specific 
purpose now. If you're reading the book, 
you know pretty much who they’re fight- 
ing, and by issue #4 you'll know why this 
whole conflict’s come about. I don’t want 
to give the storyline away. 


DAN: Aachoo! 
BILL: That’s all right. Sneeze. (Together 
with Ric:) Oh Dan, use a tissue! 


his. They begin to see a pattern forming, 
and they go with that. They start to find 
other people who have had similar ex- 
periences, and they find out that, by gosh, 
maybe they have abilities, too. So that starts 
some problems for The Elementals, because 
they find other people who have had simi- 
lar.experiences, and not all of them are 
pleasant people. So, talking about the next 
year, that’s a lot of what is going on in the 
book. And in the Elementals’ ‘‘Universe,”’ 
there’s only one real access to paranormal 
powers — so that’s the whole thing for the 
next year. 

DAN: Speaking of universes, how do you 
feel about THE ELEMENTALS being com- 
pared to other superhero comics — 
BILL: Comparisons are made. Immediate 
comparisons are made by people who don’t 
look at the book. When some of the Mar- 
vel people at a party in Chicago, just sub- 
sequent to the release of #1, talked to me 
about the book, they referred to Fathom as 
a skinny She-Hulk, they referred to 


DAN: (Laughter.) What's going to happen 
after the current storyline? 

BILL: This particular storyline, with them 
resolving the conflect they were created to 
resolve, ends in issue #5. Then they go 
home. Since issue #1, they've been away 
from home in Seattle. They go home. They 
find out that the government's been pretty 
active, the government's pretty interested in 
knowing why super-powered people exist, 
so there’s a storyline that spins off of that, 


Wraparound cover illustration from Comico’s surprise bestseller, THE ELEMENTALS #1, in which the heroes face off against 
their foes, The Destroyers. 
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TELLS YOU WHAT 
YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT COMICS! 


If you're a comics fan, you probably have trouble keeping 
up with the incredible flow of new, old, and revived 
comics that appear at the newsstands every month. And 
you probably would like to know the inside dope on what’s 
going on in the industry month after month. 


You'd probably like to read AMAZING HEROES. 


Every issue, AMAZING HEROES gives you the facts you 
want in its extensive news and “coming comics” sections 
—and since AH is released on a bi-weekly basis, it keeps 
you more up-to-date on the world of comics than any 
other magazine around! 


AMAZING HEROES aiso includes, packaged in its 
handy comic-book size, special features such as: 
Previews of coming comics, including interviews with 
the creators and exclusive, never-before-seen drawings 
from the artists’ files; Hero Histories of classic comic 
book heroes, complete with extensive checklists; 
Reviews of current comics that tell you which new titles 
to check out and which you can give a miss; A Golden 
Age Index to Silver Age reprints of valuable comics; The 
Top 100, a monthly listing of the best-selling comics; 
Feature Interviews with exciting talents in the field, new 
and old; Cartoons that poke gentle fun at the comics 
you love; Letters from readers sounding off about what 
they like and don't like, about AH and the industry in 
general; and much more! 


AMAZING HEROES is also currently serializing Gil 
Kane's classic Star Hawks science fiction strip— 
episodes that have never been assembled in a maga- 
zine before! 


Sound interesting? You bet! And if you subscribe 
today, we’ll throw in a special goodie: A free copy of 
Best of Amazing Heroes, a compilation of some of 
the most exciting material from our earliest issues, 
with an original cover by GEORGE PEREZ of all the 
Teen Titans—new and old—for free! 
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1 YES! I'm definitely interested in keeping abreast of the comics 
field in Amazing Heroes! Enclosed is $12.00 (outside U.S. 
$14.50—in U.S. funds, please) for the next eight issues of AH. 

a savings of over $3.50 off the total newsstand cost of the 
issues! Please begin my subscription with: 

0 #63 (ships in late Dec.), featuring The Masked Man! 

1 #64 (ships in early Jan.), featuring the NEW Moon Knight! 
1 #65 (ships in late Jan.), featuring Bolton's The Black Dragon! 
1 #66 (ships in early Feb.), featuring Crisis on Infinite-Earths! 
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BILL WILLINGHAM 


“*I‘ve killed two companies — or is it four?’’ 


Monolith as the Thing ripoff, etcetera. 
Whether those comparisons are fair or not, 
they are being made. The standard ones are 
that Fathom is a ripoff of Marrina in AL- 
PHA FLIGHT, but that visually, she’s a 
ripoff of She-Hulk. Monolith is a direct 
ripoff of the Thing, Morningstar is a ripoff 
of Phoenix, and I haven’t really gotten one 
for Vortex yet, but we’re working on it. And 
these are all made on peripheral evidence, 
I think. Any real examination of the charac- 
ters would show that this is not the case. 
Specifically, even in the case of Marrina, 
I would have to say that Mr. Byrne at one 
of the small Chicago mini-cons, saw my 
character Fathom long before Marrina was 
invented — or, at least, long before any an- 
nouncement of that character appeared. As 
far as any resemblance to She-Hulk — 
Fathom’s green, She-Hulk is green — but, 
gosh, so are a host of other comic-book 
characters. I think the Morningstar-Phoenix 
comparison comes as a result of a fiery tem- 
per. As you start reading the book, you’re 
going to realize that this is not the case. Mor- 
ningstar is not a Dark Phoenix, she’s not be- 
ing seduced by her powers, nor is she evil 
inside. She is tempestuous — that is her per- 
sonality. It’s not going to turn bad, it’s not 
going to turn on her. It’s just her personali- 
ty, and her power has no basis for compar- 
ison to Phoenix’s. Superheroes up until re- 
cently have been so goody-goody all the 
time, that now that there are characters pop- 
ping up who have a less idealistic attitude 
towards their work, comparisons are inevita- 
ble. I even know a few people made im- 
mediate visual comparisons and decided not 
to read the book. So, who cares? There are 
obviously a lot of people who are willing 
to read the book, a lot of people who are 
able to see things. 

DAN: So what does the future hold for Bill 
Willingham and Rich Rankin? 

BILL: I’m going to try to continue with 
THE ELEMENTALS for a while, because 
I've got a lot of specific stories to tell. In 
the meantime, I’ve started doing some work 
outside of Comico. There’s been talk about 
doing a mini-series for Marvel, but that’s 
not happening soon. In the meantime, I’ve 
been doing work for DC. My issue of BAT- 
MAN AND THE OUTSIDERS came out 
at about the same time as THE ELEMEN- 
TALS #1. Just did a GREEN LANTERN 
fill-in, an ATARI FORCE fill-in, and 
there’s a specific series proposal of mine that 
is being considered by DC right now. 
They’ve made very clear‘that they wantyme 
to work for them on a regular basis, so I 
will most likely be with DC, preferably on 
a regular series. 

DAN: Rich? 

RICH: Well, I’m also doing some work for 
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DC right now. I just finished inking the is- 
sue of GREEN LANTERN that Bill pen- 
cilled, and I'll probably be doing the ATARI 
FORCE that he drew. I’m also going to be 
inking a mini-series which won’t appear un- 
til next summer, with Matt Wagner writ- 
ing and pencilling it, featuring Jack Kir- 
by’s Demon character. Basically, I hope to 
continue the relationship with DC for quite 
some time to come — both Bill and I are 
very pleased with the atmosphere up there. 
A very pleasant group of people to work for, 
up at DC Comics. A terribly enjoyable 
experience. 

DAN: Do you enjoy working for the 
independents? 

BILL: How much time do we have left? 
DAN: Oh, we've got plenty of time. 


BILL: Plenty of time for a law- 
suit. ..where’s Gary Groth when you need 
him....? Actually, it’s okay, with some 
specific reservations. I’ve worked for a lot 
of independent companies. Gosh, I’ve killed 
two of them. Trying to get THE ELEMEN- 
TALS out, two of them have bit the dust. 
So I’m working on the third, naturally. Ac- 
tually, it’s up in the air whether you can say 
I’m responsible for the death of two or four 
companies. Noble and Texas Comics each 
died trying to publish THE ELEMEN- 
TALS, but Capital Comics also died short- 
ly after we had a tentative agreement for me 
to‘do a BADGER fill-in, but before I actu- 
ally got any of the script. So I don’t know 
if we can count that one. And I was going 
to do a pin-up for John Carbonaro’s comics 


Youcan’t have one without the other.’’ 


‘Religions are political institutions. 


shortly before the company died. So, two 
or four — take your pick. 

Anyway, the independents are good, es- 
pecially in the rights they let you retain, The 
rights to your own stuff. One of the 
problems I’ve had with the independents that 
I’ve worked for is that as great as it is that 
they’re not like the two big companies, be- 
cause the creator gets to own everything — 
the balancing factor is a boatload of inex- 
perience in publishing. To the point that, in 
almost every case with the independents I’ve 
worked for, the publishers have had the at- 
titude that, ‘My word, do we really need 
to pay these people to publish their stuff? 
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We know we need to pay the printers, the 
separators, the production men, and we need 
to pay for ads and stuff — but why do we 
need to pay these people, since we're pub- 
lishing their stuff? Aren’t they happy to have 
their stuff published?” I’m not including all 


|. of the independents. But this has been a very 


common experience. So even though the 
rights are good and the ownership is good, 
I think the lack of experience among in- 
dependent publishers is a tremendous 
problem. Unfortunately, a lot of the in- 
dependent publishers are comics fans, 
grown up, putting some money together and 
just deciding to publish their own line — 


“I was doing the DUNGEONS & DRAGONS ads in Marvel comics. I was under 
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with no more experience than that behind 
starting the business. And it’s sort of a learn- 
as-we-go-along-type thing. Naturally, you 
make a plethora of mistakes as you go along, 
and some of these mistakes have drastic 
results for people whose living is suppos- 
edly made by doing this. 

DAN: Do you see any more independent 
companies springing up in the future? 
BILL: I don’t know. The death rate’s so 
high right now among the companies that 
combined with the hysteria currently with 
us, founded or not, over the supposed Mar- 
vel ‘‘dump’’ — I think a lot of people who 
would probably be getting in to publishing 
their own comics right now are shying away 
from it. But about once a month I’m con- 
tacted by some new company that wants to 
put a whole new company together around 
a book of mine, so I guess they’re still out 
there. I think the death rate among indepen- 
dents is going to remain high, because as 
far as I can tell, there was only one comp- 
any that was really put together solidly be- 
fore they started publishing their first book. 
Which is essential. Any company that’s in- 
terested in publishing that doesn’t do that, 
that doesn’t have some business sense, will 
probably not make it. 

DAN: So what else do you feel strongly 
about? 

BILL: The 700 Club! They hate comics. 
Aren’t they a bowling organization? 
DAN: That’s what the name sounds like. 
They may well be, after comics fans get 
through with them. 

BILL: Religion, as we know —as any right- 
thinking individual can recognize — is based 
upon some pretty. standard concepts no mat- 
ter what the religion is. One of them is limit- 
ing information. If their followers question 
too much, if they have access to too much 
information, then they're going to start find- 
ing things that don’t jive with the ideologi- 
cal world view of that particular religion. 
So any formalized religion has to, if they're 
going to advance beyond a certain cult sta- 
tus, they have to start controlling the ex- 
periences and the environment of their mem- 
bership. So, inevitably, any formalized re- 
ligious institution becomes political. 
Religions are political institutions. You can’t 
have one without the other.Every religion 
is political. They have to control informa- 
tion, they have to gain authority and pow- 
er. Any strong questioning or strong avail- 
ability of different viewpoints has to be 
wiped out. That’s why right now the peo- 
ple who are coming out lambasting comic 
books, role-playing games, whatever, are 
actually engaged in a revival of the popular- 
ity of book-burning. Their actions are based 
upon attitudes of intolerance. ‘‘We cannot 
tolerate anything outside of our own ideol- 
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ogy.” If the outside information was avail- 
able, then the membership of their particu- 
lar religion would be able to find the inher- 
ent contradictions between their ideology 
and visible evidence. Contradictory 
evidence. 

Religions have to create a political state 
around them or, pretty soon, people are go- 
ing to find out that they're not really living 
in a religious society, not living in a socie- 
ty that follows their religion. And yet, God’s 
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not coming down out of the sky and wiping 
these other poor sons-of-bitches out. That's 
why these same groups are intolerant of Jew- 
ish people, intolerant of blacks. These are 
all political activities, political prejudices, 
brought under the auspicies of the church, 
because the church has to control their 
people. 

High-ranking church members are power- 
seekers. That’s another inescapable combi- 
nation. If you're going to rise high in your 
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church, you’re going after power. And not 
just spiritual power. We’re talking materi- 
al power. . .it’s a power kick. I used to be 
heavily involved in the church, even to the 
point of giving the sermons, occasionally. 
And there’s a power kick there that you 
would not believe. It’s a rush that has no 
comparison. And the best drugs you can find 
aren't going to give you the same kind of 
kick as the ability to manipulate a couple of 
hundred people by talking to them. And this 
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“DUNGEONS & DRAGONS drew flak.”’ 


breeds the desire for more. The 700 Club 
is an organization that is seeking power. To 
do that, they have to get rid of anything they 
perceive as an adversary. That’s why comics 
are on the chopping block. That’s why a 
shitload of books, records, magazines, role- 
playing games, whole sub-cultures in the 
United States are on the hit list. They have 
to be removed, because those are areas of 
power that the church doesn’t have. 

So, their reaction to comics is not that im- 
portant. They may perceive it in terms of 
a spiritual threat, when actually it’s noth- 
ing more mundane than another aspect of 
their need to grab power. Material power. 
Political power. As a result, it’s hard to get 
too worked, up about it, because either the 
Couch Potatoes that occupy America cur- 
rently ‘are going to let them do it — or 
they’re not. 

We're either going to have a real interest- 
ing struggle on our hands, or we’re going 
to have a society that’s going to sit around 
and let themselves be taken over. In either 
case, the strongest group is going to end up 
with the power, which it always does and 
always has. I don’t think it’s going to be 
resolved so quickly that I’m going to be out 
of a job in the next five years. And I doubt 
it’s going to come in the form of another 
purge of comics, like in the Fifties with — 
what the hell was his name? Wertham, and 
the whole Senate investigation. It’s going 
to happen more as back-of-the-church 
comics burnings. 

I may draw more flak than many when 
it comes out that there’s a very religious 
background to the power that a lot of my 
characters fling around. Religious — in a 
very twisted sense. As a matter of fact, one 
of the more diabolical characters in my 
script owes his ability to the activities of a 
very popular figure in American religion. 
So, who knows, maybe we’ll draw lots of 
flak, lots of controversy, and that’ll be fine. 
A nice big fight. 

DAN: How do you think the comics indus- 
try at large is going to deal with the whole 
religious controversy? 

BILL: I don’t know enough about the 
comic-book industry to really judge, but I 
can draw some comparisons to the gaming 
industry. DUNGEONS AND DRAGONS, 
the game — because it involves a lot of 
things, like your characters can involve 
themselves in demonology, things like that 
— drew a lot of religious flak right away. 
And working at TSR, we heard pretty much 
all of it. Everything that was directed at us 
we'd hear about, eventually. So we got the 
impression that we were being deluged with 
persecution from religious groups, demand- 
ing or proclaiming that DUNGEONS AND 
DRAGONS was an evil, demonic thing. 
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The company’s reaction to that was just 
about the wimpiest, most spinielessly disgust- 
ing thing you can ever imagine. Basically, 
it was scared to death. Anything that would 
happen, we would have to adjust our views 
immediately to respond to that, as if there 
was an immediate threat. 

For example, when it became apparent 
that the nature of the game was causing a 
lot of controversy, I was doing the DUN- 
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GEONS AND DRAGONS ads in the back 
of Marvel comics, and there were some very 
strict rules laid down as to what I could not 
do. DUNGEONS AND DRAGONS is a 
game where you play medieval sword-and 
sorcery characters, kill monsters or fight 
battles in order to get those monsters’ or 
demonic sorcerers’ treasures, and then, by 
gaining treasure, you gain experience points 
and get better at killing monsters and Kill 
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the official comic adaption of the popular Japanese 
animated series MACROSS. 
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ing evil sorcerers and getting more treas- | worse before it gets better. They've come | At the last Chicago convention, I had a 
ure, in a kind of circle where you build a | out in public against comic books, among | young lady approach me, criticizing me 
super character out of the character you | a plethora of other things. It’s going to be | about the size of Fathom’s breasts, because 
started as. I was under very strict instruc--| an adversary thing. I think comics will lose | apparently I’m just a male chauvinist with 
tions on things I could not show. The very | — if it ever comes to it — because the com- | a need to have this specific view of what 
first one of these things I did showed a | panies have no real backbone. They don’t | women are like, and I can’t get outside of 
character going down a darkened corridor | see the church as an adversary, in the way | that, because I have her breasts a certain 
with a sword out. I was under a lot of pres- | ‘the church perceives comics as an adversary. | dimension. It was obvious that she did not 
sure to have him put the sword ina sheath, | The whole thing revolves around an attitude | even think her situation through, because she 
because we didn’t want people to think this | of intolerance. I don’t know, I guess humans | was just reciting by rote a common thing 
was a violent game, and if the sword is that you're supposed to say. **What, she’s 
sheathed, it’s not so violent, If it’s out, it got big tits, are you hung up on big tits?"" 
looks like he’s ready to do violence. I got That’s a thing you have to say if you're sup- 
that through. We weren’t supposed to show posed to be an enlightened comic reader 
magic being done in any well-played-up ff now. You’re required to, because the very 
ways, because then the churches would freak | next thing she said was, ‘Why does she 
because we’re showing magic, which they ]f " have a crooked nose. That makes her ugly. 
equate with Satanism. They would freak. So Why doesn’t she have a nose like the rest 
we can’t show magic. We couldn’t show ]] of females incomics?** It was obvious that 
them grubbing and grabbing up treasure, be- she’d not thought through what she was try- 
cause that would show that the game is ing to say. But there she was, was rallying 
promoting greed. We couldn’t actually show around the flag. Gosh, let’s wipe out tits in 
fights happening, because they didn’t want } comics. All women should have small 
the mommies out there to think that this was breasts. But don’t make them ugly — get 
a violent thing. There was a whole charac- that crooked nose out of there, that kind of 
ter class called Clerics — which are religious thing. It’s just stupid and ridiculous. 

people, using religious power directly from I just had a letter in the back of THE 
their god to do magic things like healing — ELEMENTALS #1, where the person 
so I had to wipe the whole class of Clerics f remarked that only the women got un- 
out. Couldn’t use them, because that would dressed. There was a clear scene where one 
get the churches upset. So, that’s why you of the guys took off his clothes, too. He 
have a lot of those little strips that start out couldn’t see it! It was unable to be per- 
with the characters walking down a corridor, | ceived. We’re so programmed to notice 
they get in a bad situation, and then leave } everything that involves women in comics, 
it as a cliffhanger, and then the next one in a derogatory sense, that that’s what we 
says, ‘‘Well, after they got out of that bad perceive in comics and comment on. We're 
situation, they’re continuing on down the supposed to notice tits, and if a woman’s un- 
corridor. . .’’ They were afraid to show any jf dressing. It’s another attitude of intolerance. 
aspects of what the game was about, because The point is that the intolerance exists 
they were getting this response from the } everywhere. It’s just that in the religious 
Christian community. aspect it’s very organized. I mean, they have 

So, their attitude toward the church was a whole program and plan of procedure. 
to wimp out, to give in, to panic at each in- Whereas we just have disorganized vogue 
dication that there may be some controversy. pop culture intolerance, that is just more of 
Even though, when the controversy oc- a silly and stupid headache than anything 
curred, the sales of the game skyrocketed! jj else. 

In the James Alan Egbert thing, the whole DAN: What do you think, Rich? 

thing about the guy who supposedly died RICH: What he says. (Laughter.) 
playing the game, the controversy caused DAN: That narrows that down. That should 
sales of DUNGEONS AND DRAGONS to be it, then? 

skyrocket. But TSR was still scared to death jf BILL: So I’m not going to be afraid of 
about it. I think that may be an indication offending people in my comic. Screw the 
of what’s going to happen as soon as the money. I’m interested in telling stories to 
comic companies have any kind of organized | are a species that cannot tolerate differences | people who will think for themselves. And 
flak heading their way. I’m certain they're | among themselves. It’s everywhere. Even | the intolerant people every where are — 
going to turn tail and run. within comics, there’s the same attitude. We | DAN: They're intolerable. 

If anything, it’s only going to be the in- | find things to rally against. Right now — | BILL: No, they’re just something that has 
dependents, the I-don’t-give-a-damn-this-is- | women’s tits, in comics. That’s the big shib- | to be tolerated as part of the environment. 
not-that-big-a-company type people, who | boleth of our times. Big tits in comics is just } DAN: / feel like seeing INTOLERANCE 
will ignore it. First Comics’ policy right now | the worst kind of thing, and it’s rallied | now. (Laughter.) 
is to ignore the Comics Code.They don’t | against by people, by mindless couch- | BILL: I’ve got a question for you. Have we 
preach against it, they don’t do things ac- | creatures who can’t think for themselves, | used the word ‘‘intolerance’’ enough? 
tively to oppose it, they just flat ignore it. | who jump behind the catch phrases without | DAN: / think I’m going to end the interview 
Okay. So I’m sure that it’s going to get | really thinking them through. before it gets intolerable. Oo 
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WORLD WAR 1. 1914. 


A TIME OF DEATH AND DESPAIR IN THE MUDDY TRENCHES ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. THIS IS THE STORY OF 16 YEAR OLD CHARLEY 
BOURNE, A NAIVE YOUTH WHO FOUGHT IN THAT WAR. THISIS... 
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‘‘How are you going to make a comic out of 
such a static subject as trench warfare?’’ 


harley’s War’’ is a widely popular, 
highly acclaimed, intensely realistic 
World War I saga running in the 
British comic-weekly, BATTLE. Titan Books 
— publisher of JUDGE DREDD collections 
— has now brought this ground-breaking 
strip to America in the form of a graphic al- 
bum, and since most American fans will be 
seeing his art for the first time, COMICS IN- 
TERVIEW brings you this interview with 
“Charley's War”’ artist, Joe Colquhoun 
(pronounced ‘‘Co-hoon’’). 

Joe has been called “‘the ultimate British 
comics artist.’’ His career has covered the 
period from the first boom in adventure- 
comics, in the 1950s, to the present day, 
when — with the addition of credit-lines in 
BATTLE — he has finally won the recogni- 
tion due a veteran of thirty years in comics. 
Speaking with British fan Stephen Oldham, 
Joe humorously and modestly discussed his 
sudden lionization, traced the influence of 
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American artists on his work, and wondered 
about the liberalization of strictures against 
sex and violence in comics . . . 


STEPHEN OLDHAM: How do you feel 
about the acclaim — from fans and profes- 
sionals alike — that ‘‘Charley’s War’ is 
receiving? 

JOE COLQUHOUN: First of all, I'm 
gratified and quite surprised that it’s viewed 
so favorably even by upmarket intellectu- 
als. I was astounded that one learned profes- 
sor equated it with ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT asa social document. 
That seemed a bit high-flying for me though 
I'm beginning to understand it in a way, 
thanks to the inspiration and dedication of 
Pat Mills, which has rubbed off on me. I 
don’trwant to let him down, I’m very in- 
terested in the subject, even though I find 
it very depressing and emotive. Particular- 
ly the sequence at the end of the Battle of 
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the Somme. You'll find it hard tqbelieve, 
but when I re-read that in its printed ver- 


| sion I was close to tears. Just shows you how 


involved you can get. 

When I was first asked to take on 
“*Charley’s War,’’ I told the editor, ‘‘God 
Almighty, how are you going to make a 
comic out of such a static subject as trench 
warfare?’’ Dave Hunt, the editor at the 
time, said, ‘‘We’ve got a damn good author. 
He'll pull it through.”’ I'd never met Pat or 
known of him, and I was still skeptical, but 
as it developed I began to realize that we 
were on to something. I’ve tried very hard 
to bring out the realism in the story, and 
most of the sequences are based on factual 


, incidents. That might lead to an authentici- 


ty that is possibly lacking in the more blood- 
and-thunder, action-packed World War II 
stories. “‘Charley’s War’’ illustrates a period 
— which was already dying then — when 
words like Honor, Duty and Patriotism 
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““CHARLEY’S WAR illustrates a period when 


EEE zat 
honor, duty and patriotism meant something.”’ 


meant something. I think most decent kids 
reading about that epoch will have a sneak- 
ing, almost atavistic feeling that in this 
present, rather sick and selfish world, where 
violence and amorality seem to pay divi- 
dends, they may be missing out on 
something. 

STEPHEN: Why did you enter the comics 
field, Joe? 

JOE: I'd always wanted to draw, ever since 
I was old enough to pick up a pencil. I spent 
all my spare time drawing. In fact, when 
I was young, I got hold of an old ledger. and 
used to draw page after page of stories I'd 
made up, mostly in the adventure line — in- 
cluding war stories, which, I suppose, 
served me in good stead for what was to 
come. 

STEPHEN: Did you read comics when you 
were young? 

JOE: I was brought up on the usual diet 
most kids had in those days — ‘‘Comic 
Cuts,” we used to call them. Then there 
were the ‘‘tu’penny Bloods” — MAGNET, 
CHAMPION, TRIUMPH, WIZARD, and 
HOTSPUR, which were text stories with 
one-off illustrations, and very well written 
for what you paid for them. 

STEPHEN: Were you encouraged in your 
ambition to be an artist? 

JOE: Kids with above-average drawing 
ability were often lionized at school, and you 
could get a false sense of your capabilities 
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This scene from ‘‘Charley’s War’? is one of Joe Colquhoun’s most memorable works, illustrating the horror and futility of 
war. In this symbolic panel, cheery British troops unwittingly follow the path of patriotism which is to lead to their graves. 
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at the time because there was no competi- 
tion. Though I was interested in the comic 
strips, it wasn’t really my ambition to be an 
artist. The war was about to start and we 
didn’t think much of the future. But I man- 
aged to join a local art school, Kingston-On- 
Thames, about halfway through the war, and 
did a short spell before joining the Navy. 
I came out of the Navy about 1947, and went 
back to the art school on a more prolonged 
course in book illustration. This knocked a 
lot of the rough edges and crudities off my 
work. I still had a dormant hankering to do 
comic strips, but the field was very, very 
limited at the time. EAGLE had just come 
out, but at that stage of my development I 
realized I hadn’t a hope in hell of getting 
in there. Then, suddenly I saw an advertise- 
ment in a trade magazine for artists to sub- 
mit samples to a new project publishing in- 
dependent comics. I jumped at this with 
alacrity. They seemed quite pleased with my 
work, although, as I subsequently found out, 
with the low fees they paid they should have 
been glad to get anybody. Our work was 
crude and rushed — it had to be. The print- 
ing was atrocious, and though we had a 
foothold in the market we rarely saw our 
work in print. The very first publication I 
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ic feeling I’ve ever had. It’s like having your 
first woman, I suppose . . . never to be 
repeated. 

STEPHEN: What kind of stories were you 
doing? 

JOE: One-off stories westerns, 
space, espionage — very American orient- 
ed, fairly well written, all done by Yanks. 
I was there for seven or eight months and 
didn’t earn a fortune though I learned speed 
and a certain amount of slickness. However, 
the general consensus was that the outfit was 
done for. We hadn't gotten paid for a hell 
of a time. I had just gotten married and 
things were pretty grim. With nothing to 
lose, I managed to get an interview with the 
editor of EAGLE. I showed him the speci- 
mens I’d managed to age from the 
Americans, and he was very compassion- 
ate but it was obviously not quite what he 
wanted. He said, ‘‘Why don’t you go across 
to AP’? — Amalgamated Press — ‘‘and 
show your material to them? They've just 
brought out a new comic called LION.” So 
I thought, ‘‘What’s to lose?’? At AP I saw 
another nice chap, Stan Boddington. LION 
was a bit more down-market than EAGL 
and he seemed quite impressed. Unfe 
tunately, all the stories they had were tied 
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up. In desperation I said, ‘‘Of course, I write 
scripts as well.”’ In truth, I’d never written 
any scripts in my life! (Laughter.) So, in- 
fluenced by my US debut, I flogged out a 
story about the Navy in the Pacific war. My 
synopsis produced an epic of one-hundred 
installments, ranging from a fairly logical 
beginning to a rambling climax. It didn’t go 
down too well. They ironed it out in story 
conference and we condensed it down to a 
neat four-story job! Then they relegated me 
to the struggling CHAMPION, which was 
still mainly text stories. They did have a two- 
page centerspread, and they got me to write 
and draw another epic, which ran for forty- 
four installments, called ‘‘Legionnaire Ter- 
ry’s Desert Quest,’’ which was all very 
much my own work with very little inter- 
ference from the sub-editors who subse- 
quently became the bane of my life in 
scriptwriting. 

STEPHEN: In those early days, who were 
your main artistic influences? 


JOE: In this field, Alex Raymond of RIP 
KIRBY fame influenced me the most. I 
thought he was a genius. His economy, his 
distinct style — a super ratio of black and 
white, a minimum of hatching — it was the 
quintessence of what I felt I’d be happy to 
emulate. Raymond’s influence stayed with 
me a long time, until my own technique and 
style developed. If the influence still shows, 
I'd be bloody happy. 

STEPHEN: Were you subject to a lot of 
editorial pressures back then? 


JOE: Yes, we really were limited. At the 
time there was almost a boarding school, 
monastic mentality in the strict censorship. 
You were never allowed to mention wom- 
en. Once, I managed to bring in Roy’s land- 
lady, and even that was suspect. Perhaps 
they played down to the readers too much 
then . . . and perhaps they play up too high 
above the readers now. I used to get very 
frustrated because I think it’s awfully 
difficult for an adult writer to relate to the 
mind of a youngster. 


STEPHEN: Have the weekly schedules 
caused you many problems? 


JOE: From the beginning, serialization has 
been one of the world’s worst ways to make 
a living. From time to time, the deadlines 
and pressures become pretty punitive. The 
worst thing is when you're trying to get 
ahead for a holiday, and up comes bloody 
Easter and the office rings you up to say 
you've got to gain another four days. When 
you’re working six or seven days a week, 
it’s practically impossible — but somehow 
you do it. Nowadays I take on as little work 
as I can do and still remain solvent. I try 
to work Monday to Friday, regular hours, 
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STEPHEN: Does your attitude toward your 
work vary, depending on the job you're 
doing? 

JOE: I think I can say, with a certain satis- 
faction, that I’ve always tried to do the best 
Ican in any job, for my own pride as well 
as to justify my wages. Of course, bad 
scripts do have a depressing effect. I know 
I feel happier when I have a rapport with 
the author, even if I've never met the guy. 
I think I’ve always tended to put a bit more 
into my work than some of my colleagues. 
I think they’re wiser — they seem tp have 
learned the economy of line, and Omission 
is always more difficult than over-working. 
My main failing is that I tend to put in every- 
thing and the kitchen sink. A lot of it gets 
lost in reproduction, and therefore, in strict 


terms, is a waste of time. And in this game, 
time is money. In that respect I’ve been a 
bit of a mug, but the leopard can’t change 
its spots. 


STEPHEN: Do you have difficulty getting 
a change of jobs when you're becoming 
bored with the strip you’re working on? 


JOE: Since I’ve been on BATTLE, I've felt 
no desire to change. But when I was work- 
ing on “‘Roy of the Rovers”’ I found it a bit 
of a bore, not being a great fan of soccer. 
Four or five years of drawing those bloody 
hairy-arsed footballers got me down. I want- 
ed the ‘‘Paddy Payne’’ slot in LION, and 
it took me a hell of a job to get off ‘‘Roy.”’ 
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The continual ploy of the editors was to say, 
““We can’t get anyone else to do it’’ — but 
if it had come to the crunch they’d have 
found another bloke within five seconds, I'm 
sure of it. In fact, when I finally insisted I 
wanted a change, they did find someone else 
to do ‘‘Roy,”’ and do it pretty successful- 
ly, as far as I can see. The main problem 
— even bigger than the inertia of editors — 
was finding another artist willing to vacate 
the spot you wanted. And the inertia did ex- 
ist. Around the late 1950s, early 1960s, 
there definitely seemed to be/a conspiracy 
of editors to keep you in the same slot, if 
it was proving successful. I had a bit of a 
job wangling onto BATTLE. 


STEPHEN: Was your agent helpful? 


JOE: I’ve never had an agent, I’m glad to 
say, as they take — what is it — 20 percent 
off one’s earnings, which is a fair old slice 
on top of the income tax and National 
Insurance. 


STEPHEN: What about the new look that 
BATTLE PICTURE WEEKLY started in 
1975? 


JOE: The arrival of BATTLE, ACTION, 
and their companion papers seemed to coin- 
cide with a lessening of restrictions all 
around, with the impact of such films as 
JAWS. Prior to that you never saw a man’s 
legs floating down to the bottom of the sea 
with all the blood and guts falling out. Vio- 
lence or horror was only suggested. BAT- 
TLE and ACTION tended to emulate this 
new realism. It probably was a good thing 
in some respects, but then they tried to take 
it as far as they could until it was stamped 
down. Far more was allowed in BATTLE 
when I first started on it than is allowed now. 
I'm not too sorry about that, having seen 
a bit of violence myself. As long as we don’t 
get back to that monastic censorship of the 
Fifties and early Sixties, a happy com- 
promise is the ideal. The one thing I can’t 
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quite reconcile myself to is the dialogue. It’s 
a Cockney regiment, and initially Charley 
spoke in the Cockney idiom: ‘*Arf a mo’, 
mate.’’ But now, though Pat still writes in 
that vein, still trying to maintain the real- 
ism, invariably it’s censored out. Now it’s 
“Half a moment.’’ That sounds crazy to me. 
Too stilted! 


STEPHEN: During your long comics 
career, were you aware there was such as 
thing as organized fandom? 


JOE: Not until comparatively recently. Iam 
quite intrigued by it. 


STEPHEN: Do you think fandom is useful 
in any way? 

JOE: It serves as a recruiting ground — a 
good training ground for up-and-coming ar- 
tists who may desire to become profession- 
al. From my point of view — and I’m sure 
for a lot of other artists — being in contact 
with chaps like you is a very good barome- 


ter to find out what’s happening, what the 
current trends are, and the general gossip 
in the field. I, for one, don’t get much in- 
formation from any other source — certainly 
not from the office. They’re so busy, it’s 
like getting blood from a stone. 
STEPHEN: How do you see comics in 
Great Britain developing? 


JOE: If costs can be kept to a reasonable 
level and inflation doesn’t get out of hand, 
I would hazard’ a somewhat pessimistic 
guess that they'll stay virtually the same in 
format and story content. Rather sobering 
thought, that. I’ve a feeling they’ve passed 
their heyday and will never be as prolific 
again. In an ideal world, I'd like to see some 
vigorous company take up the challenge, 
like the old EAGLE did in the 1950s. I'd 
like to see a batch of new publications to 
combat the stagnation. Lots of full-color 
work by good artists. And on that, here 
endeth the first lesson. ®| 
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ittle-known Sandy Plunkett won 
considerable attention for his pen- 
cilling on a SPIDER-MAN story 
(inked by Craig Russell) in MARVEL FAN- 
FARE #6. Since then, Sandy’s been getting 
favorable notices for his DEFENDERS covers 
and other art for Marvel. _anting more, 
always on the lookout for new artistic 
heroes, I vowed to meet Plunkett, if only to 
express my great pleasure at encountering 
his work. And when I finally did meet him, 
1 was pleasantly surprised to find that he was 
a friendly, unassuming fellow in his 20s, not 
too far from my age. With his intelligent, 
liquid brown eyes and round boyish face, 
Sandy gave the impression of being much 
younger than he actually is. But, that im- 
pression was quickly dispelled when Sandy 
opened his portfolio and began pulling out 
reams of drawings, sketches and roughs: a 
whole menagerie of cavemen, barbarians, 
and beautiful women sprang to vivid life on 
the pages, and each drawing seemed more 
impressive and technically accomplished 
than the last. 
The better I got to know Sandy, the more 
1 liked him for his quiet humor and genial, 
easygoing ways. My respect for his artistic 
skills continued to grow as I talked to him 
and saw the actual fruits of his labors. Fans 
may joke about Sandy's speed (or lack there- 
of), but that is only a measure of the pains 
he takes with each new piece. No matter how 
well anything comes out, Sandy is always 
struggling with the eternal conflict of crafts- 
manship versus deadlines, and with the 
problem of keeping super-heroes from look- 
ing like sissies. 


STEVE RINGGENBERG: Sandy, you 
seem to have come virtually out of nowhere, 
and you made quite a splash with your sto- 
ry in MARVEL FANFARE #6. What's your 
background in comics? 


SANDY PLUNKETT: Well, I didn’t come 
out of nowhere. I've been doing artwork 
commercially for six or seven years. I've 
done some illustrating for DC, and some for 
Gold Key and a couple of other places — 
filler pieces — but my first major work was 
issue #6 of MARVEL FANFARE. 


STEVE: What kind of stuff were you doing 
fo DC and Gold Key? 

SANDY: For DC, I was doing war and 
mystery. For Gold Key, BORIS KARLOFF 
TALES OF MYSTERY and books like that. 
STEVE: So you were drawing basically the 
same kind of mystery stories that DC was 
doing? 

SANDY: Basically. A little bit worse in the 
writing, if you can believe it. 

STEVE: How much formal training have 
you had, Sandy? 

SANDY: Well, it depends on how you view 
it. I went to college as an art student for one 
year at the state university at, Purchase. 
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of boring advertising work. 
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Almost nothing I did there pertained in any 
way to comic-book work. There was one 
drawing class where you used live models, 
and the basic thing that the teacher empha- 
sized was not to draw what you saw in front 
of you, but to express yourself, and I almost 
flunked out because I kept drawing the 
model. Aside from that, I basically learned 
comics by doing comics. 


STEVE: How did you get into advertising? 


SANDY: I never got into advertising too in- 
tensively. I hung out at Continuity Studios 
a few years back when Carl Potts was there. 
along with Terry Austin, Joe Rubinstein, 
that whole crowd, and every now and then 
I would get a phone call to do work for an 
agency, or I'd work as an assistant for peo- 
ple there. 


STEVE: Did you ever assist Neal Adams? 
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of Venus,”’ Raboy’s CAPTAIN 
MARVEL, JR. Williamson's 
science-fiction stories for EC were 
probably the biggest influence on 
me. 

Favorite Artists: Joseph Clement 
Coll, J. Allen St. John and Frank 
Frazetta. 

Favorite Tools: Windsor-Newton 
Series 7, No. 2 brush, a #2 pencil. 
Favorite Movie: McCABE & 
MRS. MILLER 


SANDY: No. Not directly. He actually got 
me my first script from DC, which he was 
goingsto ink, but Klaus Janson inked it. 


STEVE: Do you ink as well as pencil? 


SANDY: Well, yeah, I do. I'm still very 
skittish about inking and I’m trying to build 
up my confidence. Right now, I’m work- 
ing on pencils more, and hopefully there’ll 
come a point when the idea of inking my 
work isn’t so frightening. 


STEVE: What do you do to consciously im- 
prove your work? 


SANDY: I look at everything I can — other 
People’s artwork and photographs, and I 
study from life as much as I can. What 
youre putting down on paper is informa- 
tion, basically: information on how the mus- 
cles work in an arm, or how a piece of cloth 
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comics. I was stupid enough to listen to them.” 


SANDY 


drapes. You try and get as much informa- 
tion as you can and keep absorbing it. 


STEVE: Do you see comics as a sort of 
visual shorthand for the way things actual- 
ly look? 


SANDY: I wouldn't have chosen that word 
but it’s not a bad one. Just out of necessity 
you have to simplify. So it is a kind of a 
shorthand. 


PLUNKETT 


STEVE: Have you been a fan a long time? 
ANDY: When I was a kid in the third and 
fourth grades I was reading comic books all 
the time — especially the FANTASTIC 
FOUR and the Ditkos. There were maybe 
about three or four titles which made my 
childhood. They had more impact than TV 
or movies. And then I dropped it because 
everyone was telling me that I was getting 
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too old for comic books, and I was stupid 
enough to listen to them. It wasn’t until I 
was about 16 or 17 that I had a revelation 
and thought, **If I want to buy comic books 
I will, and if people make fun of me, the 
hell with it.” 


STEVE: As far as comics artists, who are 
your influences? 

SANDY: My main comics influence is the 
early Williamson, his EC work. You can 
see the work which he did-on his own, and 
which wasn’t too well inked, but there was 
just never anyone in comic books as far as 
I can tell, who was as in love with draw- 
ing. so sensitive to the beauty of drapery, 


swirling smoke from an 
ashtray. 

SANDY: He was one of the most romantic 
artists to ever work in comics, and I don’t 
think he’s really been equalled. 


STEVE: What about stip artists like Foster 
and Raymond? 


SANDY: The two Nostalgia Press FLASH 
GORDON books that they reprinted in black 
and white are amazing. A lot of people say 
now that Raymond’s kind of dull, but ev- 
ery time I open up those books, it s i 

me what he was doi If you're y 
enough to see the early FLASH GORDON 
strips as they were printed, you'll see that 
they are magnificent pieces of art. And the 
inks were absorbed into the paper just the 
right way. so as to mute bright colors, not 
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Dalgoda Uncovers a Plot; 
“Grimwood” War Escalates 


DALGODA #5: “Daigoda, 
Come Home, Part One.” 
Dalgoda and his crew are 


tor Kneedam’s drunken- 
ness. Posey Ravencraft's 
wife reappears, with her 
Canidan husband. A brutal 
murder. A traitor in their 
midst. And a major deci- 
sion for everyone, leading 
up to next issue's climac- 
tic plot development. By 
JAN STRNAD, DENNIS 
FUJITAKE, and KEN 
SMITH 

“Grimwood's 
Daughter" penultimate 
chapter. Humans and 
elves locked in mortal 
combat. (This issue: a 
double-page spread that'll 
knock your eyes out!) The 
reappearance of the stag. 
By JAN STRNAD, KEVIN 
NOWLAN, and KEN 
SMITH 

NOTE: With this issue, Dalgoda goes to $2.00 to meet rising 
costs. Continues to feature 31 full pages of superbly produced 
full-color story, new front and back cover art—only one Nouse ad 
in whole package! 
Dalgoda WS. 36 pages. Full col 
Shipping in March. $2.00. (Car 
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Ambush Bug, Secret Wars II 
in AMAZING HEROES 


AMAZING HEROES #68: 

Preview of KEITH GIFFEN & 

ROBERT LOREN FLEMING's 

wacky mini-series. Interview 

with Megaton Man's DONALD 

SIMPSON. Hero History of 

Dolphin. Pureheart the Power- 

ful, the real original hero. 

“Comic Book Heroes” 

Chapter Five. Golden Age 

Directory, Coming Comics, 

Star Hawks, news, reviews, 

letters. Cover of the Bug by 

GIFFEN and BOB OKSNER. 

AMAZING HEROES #69: JIM 

SHOOTER on Secret Wars Il, 

Marvel's big project for 1985; 

sneak previews of the SAL 

BUSCEMA/STEVE LEIALOHA artwork. Hero History of The Phan- 
tom Stranger. “Comic Book Heroes” Chapter Six. Golden Age 
Directory, Coming’ Comics, Top 100, Star Hawks, news, reviews, 
letters. Secret Wars Il cover by BUSCEMA and LEIALOHA. 
Amazing Heroes #68. 68 pages. Published by Fantagraphics Books, Inc. 
Shipping in early March. $1.95. (Canada: $2.50). 

Amazing Heroes #69. 68 pages. Published by Fantagraphics Books, Inc. 
Shipping in late March. $1.95. (Canada: $2.50). 
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Hessian Bros. in JOURNEY 


JOURNEY #18: 
The Hessian 
Brothers have kid- 
napped poet 
Elmer Allyn Kraft 
Wolverine 
MacAlistaire and 
Jimmy Acorn 
make a daring 
rescue attempt. 

A look at the past 
of all the pro- 
tagonists. Plus a 
shooting contest, 
Michigan style. 
Written and drawn 
by WILLIAM 
MESSNER: 
LOEBS. Now on 
white paper! 


otiney #18. 36 
Published by 
Fantagraphics 
Books, Inc. Shipping 
in early March. 
$2.00. (Canada: 
$2.50). 
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Toth Speaks in JOURNAL 


THE COMICS JOURNAL #98: Extensive interview with the brilliant 
“artist's artist" ALEX TOTH, heavily illustrated. “Reassessing 
Comics" takes a hard look at the medium. DALE LUCIANO’'s 
Newave Comics survey continues. R. FIORE’s “Funnybook 
Roulette." Criticism by MIKE BARRIER. Plus extensive news, com- 
ing comics, letter section, and thought-provoking reviews. Cover 
by ALEX TOTH. 

The Comics Journal #98. 100 pages. Published by The Comics Journal, 
Inc. Shipping in March. $2.95. (Canada: $3.75). 


Kewpies Creator in NEMO 


NEMO: The Classic Comics Library #12: American's first major 
woman cartoonist, ROSE O'NEILL, creator of the Kewpies, is 
“Pen(wo)man of the Past.” WILL GOULD's sexy and violent Red 
Barry featured in portfolio section. Interview with Disney animator 
WARD KIMBALL, with art and photos. Communist and Socialist 
protest cartoons. “Fantasy in the Comics” on The Bad Dream 
That Made Bill a Better Boy. More reprints of Sam's Strip, too! 
NEMO: The Classic Comics Library #12. 68 pages. Published by Fanta- 
tagraphics Books, Inc. Shipping in March. $3.50. (Canada: $4.25). 
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**A hero standing on one leg looks. 


like on the glossy kind of paper they use on ! 
reprints. 

STEVE: How did you like the way that 
Craig Russell interpreted your pencils on the 
MARVEL FANFARE story? 


SANDY: I couldn't have asked for better. 
There was kind of a sketchy quality to the 
inking which I don’t think I would have put 
in, but it worked. There are subtleties he 
captured in the drawing that other, more for- 
mularized inkers would have missed. 


STEVE: / thought that the anatomy on the 
FANFARE story was just top notch. Did you 
work with live models? 


SANDY: There’s one or two positions 
which I had a friend model for me. I find, 
though, that there’s such a gulf between 
what a real figure looks like, and what a 
comic-book figure is, that you have to be 
real careful about drawing from life 


STEVE: A lot of comic-book artists draw 
the figure as if the muscles are on the out- 
side of the skin. 


SANDY: Yeah, right. You have to under- 
stand that traditionally super-heroes don’t 
have much relationship to real human anat- 
omy. If you were to draw, let's say, BAT- 
MAN as a real human being, he wouldn't 
look like a super-hero anymore. You have 
to choose heroic positions for them, Alan 
Weiss pointed out to me that if you simply 
have a hero standing with his weight on one 
leg, he looks like a sissy to an editor, so you 
can't use it. I did a DEFENDERS cover 
where the Vision was looking a little too slim 
for a super-hero, so I had to change it. and 
it looks like bad anatomy, but it had to be 
done. 

STEVE: / thought you did a pretty good 
SPIDER-MAN. How did you feel about 
drawing the character? 


SAND’ thanked Al Milgrom very much 
for giving me a little trouble in the begin 
ning, because he really should have. I started 
off doing it too much like a normal figure, 
so one day he started to walk around the 
office knock-kneed, saying ‘‘This is how 
you have to draw him when he’s in his suit."* 
So I went back and looked at Ditko's 
SPIDER-MAN as Al had recommended. 


STEVE: To get those funky postures that 
Ditko used? 

SANDY: Right. You can either copy Dit- 
ko direct, or try to get into the Swing of it, 
ang I don’t think I ever really did get into 
the swing of it, no pun intended. 


EVE: When 1 interviewed Russell a while 
back, he told me that inking your work was 


just sheer joy. 


SANDY: Oh, I'm so happy to hear that! 


SANDY PLUNKETT 


like a sissy.”’ 


A panel from the SPIDER-MAN story in MARVEL FANFARE 46. Art by Sandy 
Plunkett and Craig Russell. 
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SANDY PLUNKETT 


**T really and truly love comics.’’ 


all the fineline work in your stuff, but at the 
same time, he said it was a real pleasure 
to work with somebody who was so good. 
The length of time it took you to draw that 
story is legend, now. How long did it actu- 
ally take? 


SANDY: Well, I wasn’t sitting down and 
working straight through it week after week. 
1 would pick it up then, and put it off to do 
other things which would pay the bills. Some 
of the pages took a week, some took longer. 
There are panels which I did over three or 
four times until I got it right. 


STEVE: How do you work up a page? Do 
you do thumbnails first? 


SANDY: I've worked every way I know, 
and I haven't found ofe which I’m totally 
happy with. Some of my best pieces are 
done spontaneously, without any prepara- 
tion. Sometimes I have to do version after 
version — I'll do thumbnails and then I'll 
do full size on layouts, and then I might 
throw everything y and put down some- 
thing totally different on the board. So, I 
have no formulated way of doing it. I just 
do whatever happens to work. 

STEVE: Do you feel that you're still in the 
process of learning how to draw comics? 


SANDY: Without a doubt. This is another 
reason the MARVEL FANFARE story took 
me so long. I had worked out a plot with 
Mike Barr that was kind of rushed through 
the editing stage because Al Milgrom knew 
I wanted the job right away. | had worked 
primarily from full scripts and I had to do 
an awful lot of learning about pacing and 
storytelling. And so, I feel like I'm just be- 
ginning in that regard. 

STEVE: What are you doing for EPIC? 
SANDY: One of the worst jobs I've ever 
done, in terms of my frustration level. It's 
the story of the death of Robert E. Howard. 
Roy Thomas wrote a letter to Paul Gula- 
cy in which he outlined this story very 
roughly. But Paul Gulacy wasn’t available 
to do it. Archie Goodwin asked me if I'd 
be interested, and I’said sure. This was about 
a year and a half ago. 

STEVE: Why is it taking you so long? 
SANDY: It’s probably going be about thir- 
teen pages. It’s just that I have a great ad- 
miration for Howard’s writing. I wanted to 
very good job. It’s EPIC, very good 
printing, and I totally froze up. I'm still hav- 
ing trouble with it 

STEVE: Would you like to branch into 
painting? 

SANDY: Yes. but I don’t want to leave 
comic books. I really and truly love comics, 
and I'm hoping I'll get to the point where 


doa 


STEVE: He said it was torture because of 


A Sandy Plunkett cover 
for DEFENDERS #123. 
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I'll actually draw fast enough so it isn’t 
laughable. 

STEVE: What kind of work would you like 
to do? 

SANDY: I would like to do a job in which 
I don't have to exaggerate the figures. One 
of my all time favorite stips was Kaluta’s 
“Carson of Venus”’ strip in DC’s KORAK. 
Kaluta was drawing real people. I'd love 
to have a chance to do that. 


STEVE: You also did some black-and-white 
work for SAVAGE SWORD OF CONAN, 
didn't you? 

SANDY: I sent Xeroxes to Roy Thomas. 
thinking he might be interested in my work, 
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and didn’t hear a word about it until sever- 
al months later, when Joe Rubinstein called 
me up and said, ‘‘I liked your work in 
SAVAGE SWORD.” Apparently Roy 
needed illustrations quick, and had taken the 
Xeroxes that I had sent them and had pub- 
lished them about the size of postage stamps. 


STEVE: Were you a little torqued that 
they'd published Xeroxes? 


SANDY: I was very pissed that I hadn't 
heard anything until they were actually pub- 
lished, but everyone at Marvel was very 
apologetic. It was just one of those snafus, 
and they paid me well and there’s no bad 
feelings about it. Actually, when I first went 


SANDY PLUNKETT 


‘‘Horror can be a lot of fun to do.”’ 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS, 
Is Proud to Present the Continuing Saga of 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF WOLVERINE 
MacALISTAIRE 


“If you don’t try Journey, you have only 
yourself to blame for missing one of the 
most unusual, most compelling, and best 
comic books around.” 


~THE COMICS BUYER’S GUIDE 


“Number one by a long stretch.” 
—R. FIORE, The Comics Journal 


“We love this book. Miss it and you miss 
an entirely unique experience in comics.” 


—BUD PLANT, Distributor 


“This is a sort of comic I hope to see more 
of; for that to happen, we need to support 
each example as it comes along.” 


—CHRIS PADGETT, Fantasy Adventure 


The first Fantagraphics Books issue, 
JOURNEY #15, ships in December. 


Retailers and distributors note: Since this and the 
following issue have already been solicited by the 
previous publisher, Aardvark-Vanaheim, we will be 
using their draws for both these issues, which will be 
released with a cover price of $1.70 ($2.00 Canada) as 
advertised. If you have any questions, call David 
Olbrich at 818-706-2437 for details. 


around to Marvel, I did black-and-white il- 
lustrations for their horror books. 


STEVE: Do you like that kind of material? 


SANDY: I think horror can be a lot of fun 
to do. It’s rarely done well. it’s usually very 
exploitative, but I like anything with a heavy 
atmosphere. 

STEVE: Would you ever like to ink your 
own comics work? 

SANDY: Oh, definitely. I fee! I should. 1 
think it’s just a matter of building up the 
nerve and the ability. I think that’s how it 
should be done 


STEVE: One guy doing everything? 


SANDY: Not necessarily everything, but 
inking is so much a part of the drawing that 
you're bound to lose something unless you 
do it yourself. 

STEVE: Well, are you faster on things like 
illustrations? 


SANDY: Surprisingly enough, a full illus- 
tration — such as a full cover — can some- 
times take me the same amount of time as 
one panel, which is very odd. So, yes, 1am 
faster. I can almost do legitimate speed on 
things like single illustrations. A comic page 
contains six panels or so, and each should 
be done with the care of an individual il- 
lustration. And what makes it even worse 
is that each single panel has to relate well 
to all the other panels on the page. You don’t 
have to worry about that with individual 
pieces. People keep saying: **Well, look, 
it’s obvious that you should be doing illus- 
tration because you're so slow and it’s not 


paying well."* Yet it’s the story continuity 
which is really the attractive thing for me. 


STEVE: Do you admire the work of some- 
one like Frank Miller for the boldness of his 
storytelling? 


SANDY: I admire his storytelling very 
much. But I think you have to be careful not 
to have things look too crude, as far as the 
actual draftsmanship and rendering. 


interview 
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STEVE: Speaking just as a fan, if I don't 
like the way something is drawn, I won't 
read it. 


SANDY: Same with me. The trouble is that 
an idea has developed which says that 
storytelling is all that counts. I hope that’s 
beginning to change. I think people are 
realizing that if the art doesn’t have visual 
appeal, it doesn’t matter how good the 
storytelling is. 


STEVE: Do you think you'll be doing any 
more covers for Marvel? 

SANDY: Well, tentatively, I'm going to be 
doing a series for THE DEFENDERS. 
Howie Chaykin was the one who suggest- 
ed I do covers. He stiggested I go over to 
DE, but I don’t get along really well with 
the people over at DC, so I mentioned to 
Carl Potts that I was interested in doing 
covers for him, and he gave me the choice 
of two or three books. In fact, he happened, 
that very day, to be working on a cover that 
he was having trouble with, so I did it, and 
I might be doing two or three more. 


STEVE: Will you continue doing comics? 


SANDY: The one thing that might finally 
kill my enthusiasm is if I don't pick up 
speed, because I work very, very hard to 
produce the work, and it cari get to you af- 
ter awhile. 


STEVE: Is doing comics still exciting for 
you? 


SANDY: Very. 
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Formula. 


© Eclipse Comics 


Here at Eclipse we’re aware of what you’re 
looking for. And — even better — we’re 
doing something about it. 

We don’t make our artists conform to a 
“house style.’”” We encourage them to be 
individualistic, to develop styles of their 
own. Our writers aren’t given a list of “‘do’’s 
and “‘don’t’’s. They let their imaginations 
run wild. They don’t follow trends, they 
start them. 

Each and every month when you pick up 
your Eclipse comics; there’s one thing you 
can be sure of — no two will be alike. 
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1980 Will Eisner 


’m sitting there in seventh grade, 
having discovered what still 
remains as my favorite horror 


story — Ray Bradbury’s “Pillar of Fire. 
A walking dead man crawls from his 
grave in the 24th century to wreak havoc 
on a spotlessly-clear world and bring 
back all the superstition it thought it had 
expunged from its surface. “He came out 
of the earth, hating,” runs the first line. 
And I'm seeing Jerry Grandenetti draw- 
ings of the story in my mind. 


horror back then, when I first discovered 
his work in the early issues of CREEPY 
and EERIE. His panels captured a sense 
of tension like no other artist before or 
since; look sideways and something would 
leap off the page at you before you knew 


Grandenetti, to me, was the essence of 


[ ARTIST See eae 
“Will Eisner. was like a god to us.” 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Jerry Grandenetti 
Occupation: Artist; Art Director 
for the Young and Rubicam Ad- 
vertising Agency 

Born: 25 April 1925 

Training: The Will Eisner Studio 
Credits: THE SPECTRE, PREZ, 
G. I. COMBAT, EERIE, OUR 
ARMY AT WAR, CREEPY, 
VAMPIRELLA, SGT. ROCK, 
and many more. Drew backgrounds 
for Will Eisner’s THE SPIRIT. 
Favorite Movie: MANHATTAN 
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The artist makes a cameo appearance in THE SPIRIT Jerry’s the one on top. 


JERRY 
GRANDENETTI 


it. His characters had two kinds of faces: 
mad, or half-mad (if they were supposed 
to be normal). It was a strange world that 
Grandenetti drew, hell-bent for the looney 
bin. 


Later on I discovered Jerry had created 
a volume of art before his Warren work. 
He started out around 1948 as a back- 
ground man for THE SPIRIT. Later, he 
provided Fiction House with “The Secret 
Files of Dr. Drew,” a strip so well drawn 
and written you have to look twice to 
make sure that it wasn't by Will Eisner. 
He also turned out a carload of horror, 
crime, war, science-fiction, western and 
love comics for Ace, Nedor, St. John and 
Signal after leaving the Eisner studio, 


But by far his longest relationship was 


SEY GRANDENERT J 
*““~DC’s war comics were so tame that I 


with DC comics, working on various 
books, mostly war, mystery and western, 
Srom 1952 to 1964. He was one of Bob 
Kanigher’s mainstays in the DC war line 
and found time for TOMAHAWK, 
JOHNNY THUNDER and STRONG 
BOW, among other things. 

Circa 1964, he took a three-year hiatus 
from the company, did his famous stint 
with Warren, and also worked a mite for 
Charlton, Gold Key, Marvel, and Tower. 
He returned to DC todo THE SPECTRE 
in the late Sixties, drew the first NIGHT- 
MASTER and PHANTOM STRANGER, 
co-created “Force Three,” worked ex- 
tensively on the war books and DC’s 
revived ghost titles, and turned out featurers 
like “Rosa: Master Spy,” “Women at 
War,” “Green Team” and — yes, we 
haven't forgotten it — the inimitable 
PREZ. 

And with all this, he’s an art director 
Sor Young & Rubicam, one of the country’s 
top advertising agencies, as well. 

Quite an auspicious casreer for a former 
comic-book jailbird... 


LOU MOUGIN: I've seen an old SPIRIT 
in which a character named “Slippery 
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Sample of art from ‘‘Dr. Drew.” 


Eall” walks into a jail cell and shakes 
hands with a guy on the top bunk. 
Slippery looks a lot like Will Eisner, and 
I'm told that the guy on the top bunk is 
supposed to be you. (Laughter.) Is that 
true? 


FANS BEST FRIEND 
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JERRY GRANDENETTI: That’s right! 
Will used some of the guys in the studio. 
I'm not sure if Jules Feiffer was in that 
shot, but I think I was. 

LOU: How was it working at the Eisner 
studio? 

JERRY: Will Eisner was like a god to 
us. I Jearned an awful lot from him, and I 
was able to apply it not only to anything I 
would want to do in comics, obviously, 
but to anything visual — advertising or 
whatever. 

LOU: You started out as an architectural 
drafisman before you were a comics 
artist. Weren’t you hired by the Eisner 
studios on the strength of that? 
JERRY: That’s what Will Eisner says. 
(Laughter.) The story was that he was 
advertising for someone with that kind of 
training to do architectural backgrounds 
in THE SPIRIT. I think it was actually a 
matter of pot luck — I was just around at 
the right time. 

When I was hired, Eisner was pretty 
much inking John Spranger’s pencils for 
THE SPIRIT, and adding slight embellish- 
ments of his own, and I did the back- 
grounds. Eisner gave his own very personal 
direction, but except for those little nuances 
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that he put into the finishes, I would say 
THE SPIRIT was, at that time, about 
eighty percent John Spranger. 


LOU: Then you did two strips almost 
entirely on your own — adaptations of 


Ambrose Bierce’s “The Thing.” 


JERRY: Yeah, that was a kind of break- 
away from the things I was doing for 
Eisner. In fact, even at that time, I was 
doing a strip for Fiction House called 
~The Strange Files of Doctor Drew.” 


LOU: Yeah, I’ve seen that — a beautiful 
| Eisnerian strip, about the best swipe of 
his stuff I've ever seen, and just good art, 

period. Did you script those “Doctor 
Drew” stories yourself? 


| JERRY: No, Marilyn Mercer did the 
| basic writing on that, although she and I 
| would toss around a few ideas. 


LOU: Most of your comic work from the 
Fifties on, has been war stories for DC. 
Did you base any of your work in that 
genre on your own war experiences? 


JERRY: Ido have quite a few experiences 
from my Navy years that stand out in my 
mind to this day — for instance, I once 
saw a guy fly onto the deck of a ship and 
smash a tower — but most of the war 
books we did at DC could hardly be 
considered realistic, and I could never 
relate them to what the war really was 
like. Unlike EC, DC’s war comics were 
| so tame that I always felt that things were 
kind of staged. 


LOU: How did you come to work for Bob 
Kanigher at DC? 


JERRY: Actually, I started working for 
Jack Schiff. At that time everyone was 
groping for talent, and for some reason I 
was yanked over to Kanigher’s depart- 
ment — regretfully, I learned later on. 
Kanigher is a very tough guy to work for. 
But he is a very good writer, and it was a 
very rewarding experience for me to work 
for him. 


LOU: Well, considering you spent twelve 
years there, you must have found working 
for him pretty agreeable, despite his 
toughness. 


JERRY: Yeah, I think we had a rapport 
going there for a while. Itwas my suggestion 
to Bob that we use half -tones on the 
covers, and Bob helped me convince DC 
to use that idea. I think they were the first 
half-tones ever used on comic-book covers. 


LOU: That's right. I was looking through 
a friend’s collection recently and saw one 


“The Fall of the House of Usher” and ' 
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This page and next: Jerry’s wash-drawing technique for DC cove 
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of those covers, signed by vou, and 1 
thought, “This is really good stuff.” 


JERRY: It was an interesting develop- 
ment. Sol Harrison would take my half- 
toned wash drawings, and by color in- 
dications would have some color washed 
! over them. You'd have a kind of bastardized 
illustration — not really a full-color il- 
lustration but effective enough. It was a 
departure from the general look. 


LOU: What was it like being a comic- 
book artist in the 1950s, during the 
Wertham scare? Did you get mothers 
telling you, “Mr. Grandenetti, I hear you 
draw those terrible things that are cor- 
rupting my child”? 


JERRY: | wasn’t that concerned myself, 


although a lot of people were. The stuff 
we did at DC was relatively tame compared 
to what the other houses were publishing, 
such as EC's comics. Their books were a 
little more provocative. 


LOU: That's true. They did provoke 
people. (Laughter.) You broke away from 
DC in about 1964, for three or four 
years. Why was that? Was there a big rift 
between you and the War Department? 


JERRY: Not really. I started to do a lot 
of magazine illustrations, but then that 
market began to diminish, as photography 
took over. I did some illustrations for 
men’s magazines that I didn’t sign my 
name to. It was a pretty demeaning ex- 
perience. But it paid off for me, because 
the end result is that I have this tremendous, 


Moo ATON MAN 
JOINS KITCHEN 
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SO/ WHAT 
ARE YOUR 
SUPER-POWERS ?, 


IT'S GREAT BEING 
ON THE K/TCHEN 
SINK TEAM / 
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SO MUCH FOR A HOUSE STYLE / 


**T had fun all the time I was in comics.” 


diversified background. And I began to 
do advertising work — brochures for Avis 
and what-not — and that was very re- 
warding. 


LOU: You were also doing a whole 
bunch of work for Tower, Charlton, and 
some things for Marvel, such as one 
SUB-MARINER story that I recall — 


JERRY: Only one or two things for 
Marvel. I did THE HULK a couple of 
times. 

LOU: — and perhaps most importantly, 
you did some very impressive work for 
Warren’s line of weirdies, during the 
Archie Goodwin era. You used a free- 
form layout on those Warren stories, 
sometimes dispensing with panel borders 
entirely. Your pages seemed to tremble 
on the verge-of insanity. 


JERRY: I've had a lot of fun during my 
whole time doing comics, but I probably 
had the most fun working for Warren. I 
had carte blanche — | think everybody 
there did, in fact — so I said to myself, 
“This is a chance to really experiment.” 
And I did. Many times I failed — probably 
most of the time — but every once in a 
while I would latch on to something I 
thought was pretty exciting. I laid it out 
the way I wanted, I experimented with 
camera angles, I put the stories together 
the way I thought they should be put 
together. I did whatever the hell I wanted 
to do. 


LOU: In 1967 you came back to work 
for DC, and did one of your few super- 
hero features, THE SPECTRE. I re- 
member. Neal Adams saying you should 
have been doing that all along. 


JERRY: Neal was being very polite. I 
don’t know exactly how it is today, but an 
awful lot of comics are done the way the 
hierarchy dictates. For a short time, when 
I went back to DC, I was given free rein. 
And then had to do what they wanted me 
to do. ‘ 


LOU: It seemed to me that THE 
SPECTRE’s problem was that they 
played musical chairs with the artists 
and writers and editors so often that it 
never really had a chance to catch on. It 
died after ten issues. 


JERRY: Well, it’s been revived a thousand 
times. Or a lot of times, at any rate. 


LOU: In one of Michael Fleisher’s 
SPECTRE stories in ADVENTURE 
COMICS, he had a trio of gangsters 
called the Grandenetti Brothers. (Laughter.) 


JERRY: I didn’t know that! 


JERRY GRANDENETTI 


LOU: You did some rather unique col- 
laborations with Joe Simon during this 
second period you were at DC — PREZ, 
“The Green Team,” and “The Outsiders.” 
JERRY: They were interesting packages, 
but one of the troubles with the comics 
industry — maybe even today — is that 
it’s almost impossible to tell whether a 
new vehicle is a success after only two or 
three issues. It’s not a fair way to judge. 
Although PREZ ran for quite a while. 

LOU: From the late Seventies until 
recently you worked quite extensively, 
once again, in DC’s war line. Anything 
Jrom that period stand out in your mind 
as something you're particularly proud 


of? | 


JERRY: “Force Three.” We did it for a 
good while and I guess it’s not appearing 
any more, but I understand that sales 
were very, very good. 
LOU: / always thought your DC war 
books were the best things — after the 
EC war books — that anyone has ever 
done with that genre. Of all the comic 
work you've done, in your thirty-years- 
plus of doing comics, what stands out as 
the high point? 
JERRY: Oh, I guess my experience with 
Will Eisner was probably the best, al- 
though my early days at Warren probably 
was the most exciting time. 

As I said, I’ve had fun all the time I 
worked in comics. | @) 
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BATTLE-ACTION STORIE: 
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NOW IN THEIR 
OWN BI-MONTHLY 
COMIC 


Because you loved 
their limited series, 
the servants of 
darkness and light 
will now lead you 
down exotic paths to 
adventure and 
excitement every 

60 days. 


By: Bill Mantlo 
Rick Leonardi and 
Terry Austin. 
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ee neem 1} 
‘*Marvel was the teeniest little office.’’ 


met Flo Steinberg while working 

(1). the Sol Brodsky biography for 

Qn AGE and during the 
course of her interview discovered a warm, 
thoughtful woman who, though she has been 
away from the comic-book business for many 
years, still keeps in contact with many of her 
friends. And, because Flo recalled more 
events about the early days of Marvel than 
could be included in Sol’s biography, I ar- 
ranged to interview her later with the ex- 
press reason of finding out what the early 
years of Marvel were like and what she is 
doing now. Several short weeks later, Jim 
Salicrup and I were sitting in Flo’s 
memorabilia-laden apartment discussing the 
subject warm to us all — the early years at 
Marvel... 


Flo posing in Herb Trimpe’s vintage 1939 bi-plane. 


FABULOUS FLO 
STEINBERG 


JIM SALICRUP: I'l sit back and relax 
and Dwight will ask the questions. . 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: ... and 
Jim will provide the Howard Cosell 
commentary. 

FLO STEINBERG: You'll laugh when I 
say something funny, right? 


JIM: I'll say ‘‘laughter’’ and they'll write 
that in the magazine. Then people will really 
think we were laughing. 


DWIGHT: Okay! We are in the memento- 
strewn apartment of Flo Steinberg with her 
illustrations from Trina Robbins, photos of 
John Verpoorten, drawings by Herb 
Trimpe... 

JIM: This is the part you're supposed to 


write in the introduction, Dwight! 
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DWIGHT: / don't like writing that section 
— I prefer to just talk about it. By the way, 
Flo, Jack Abel says ‘‘Hi.’ 


FLO: Oh, thank you! 

DWIGHT: Flo, we'd like to start the inter- 
view with when and how you were hired by 
Marvel. 


FLO: Well, it was March of *63. I had just 
come to New York from Boston where I was 
born and raised and schooled. I had come 
to New York City and moved into one of 
the ‘*Y’s’’ and I started job hunting. It was 
all through agencies in those days. I went 
on different interviews, stuff like that, in my 
traditional interview outfit of a black dress 
and pearls and gloves. It was a different 
time, back then. (Laughter.) One was a 
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**Stan Lee and I used to argue over 
a | 


secretarial assistant at this magazine com- 
pany. And I went up and talked to this man, 
Stan Lee. And the interview: was in this 
teeny little cubbyhole of an office. Well, 
let's see, the offices were always on Madi- 
son Avenue. This might have been the far- 
thest one uptown. . . 650, no — 625 Madi- 
son Avenue — after 60th Street, anyway. 
And the whole Magazine Management com- 
pany was in one big floor with partitions set 
up. And Marvel Comics was the teeniest lit- 
tle office on the floor. There was Stan and 
his desk, then another small desk. At that 
time, as I remember, it was mostly bi- 
monthly comics. The monster comics like 
what Steve Ditko and Jack Kirby used to 
do. And the girls’ comics like MILLIE THE 
MODEL and PATSY WALKER. The 
FANTASTIC FOUR was probably starting 
then. But, the atmosphere was really low 
key. 


DWIGHT: Stan was low key? 

| FLO: Oh, no! Stan always had this high 
| energy level. It’s just that the office was very 
small. There was just a small amount of 
comics to get out. And Stan wrote them all. 
And as I remember Steve Ditko, Jack Kir- 
by or Don Heck or Dick Ayers — a small 
group — drew them. Sol Brodsky would 
come in to do production work. 


DWIGHT: So everybody except you and 
Stan were freelancing — there was no 
| production staff. 


FLO: Yes, that’s right, it was just the two 
| of us. There really wasn’t much work in my 
job. There wasn’t much fan mail coming in 
at the time. The most fan mail that came in 
was for the girls’ books — the little outfits 
pages that appeared in the comics would fea- 
ture clothing designs suggested by the read- 
ers. And I wrote all the little captions for 
those. Stan Goldberg or Al Hartley would 
draw the actual designs and then we’d have 
these letters from people who sent designs. 
And if someone sent in a design for a dress, 
we'd match it with the drawing of a dress, 
a bathing suit suggestion with a bathing suit 
drawing, etc. And then I'd write the cap- 
tion saying ‘‘darling dress by--’’ and put that 
person’s name in. So the kids got their 
names in the comic. The drawings bore no 
relation to the designs the kids sent in, of 
course. 


Trina Robbins is doing a teenage book 
now for Marvel. It’s not on schedule yet, 
from what I hear, but it'll have fashion pages 
and stuff like that in it. In fact, I think her 
character's aunt will be Millie the Model. 


As for how the comics were produced 
back then, Stan would write the synopsis and 
the artist would go home and draw the sto- 
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ty. He'd bring the art into the office and then 
Stan would write the final story. Artie Si- 
mek and Sam Rosen were the only letterers. 
And they'd come in to pick up and drop off 
work. But it was not that hectic. There'd al- 
ways be time to sit around and chat. Artie, 
he’s dead now, but he used to play the 
spoons and the harmonica. Sam never came 
in. 

His brother brother Joe would always 
be the one picking up and delivering the 
work. Stan Goldberg would come in for 
the coloring. And... well, I don’t remem- 
ber being very busy in the very beginning. 


Stan and I used to argue over who would 
address the envelopes that would go over 
to the Comics Code. 


The people over at Magazine Manage- 
ment would make fun of us. It was a big 


organization back then. The only time the 


different departments ever really came 
together was when we heard that President 
Kennedy had been killed. Everybody sort 
of dropped everything and came together to 
listen to the radio reports. 
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This strange story — co-starring Flo with Stan Lee, Jack Kirby and Sol Brodsky 
as Marvel’s Fantastic Four — came as a delightful surprise! 


Then we moved to another building. And 
that was when things really started happen- 
ing. SPIDER-MAN came along. . . and all 
of a sudden fan mail started coming in — 
which it never really had before. We didn’t 
have letters pages in the early comics. It was 
welcome, but the mail was really unexpect- 
ed. We didn’t know what to do with all of 
it. And people started coming up to the 
office. And I would have to go out and see 
what they wanted. And little kids would try 
to run by me and get into the office. They 
were so determined. And I would have to 


trip them — you really had to trip some of 
them to stop them from getting into the 
office. I remember New York people like 


Marv Wolfman and Len Wein coming up 
as fans to the office. But we never let any- 
one into the office. An office was an office. 
Everyone thought that it was nice that the 
kids were coming up, but at the same time, 
these visits didn’t have anything to do with 
what we were doing — which was produc- 


ing the comics. This was a business, 
y'know. 
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JIM: What was the attitude that Stan and 
the artists had toward their work? Did they 
regard it as ‘‘just a job’’ or... 


FLO: Oh, everyone loved the work, Jim. 
I mean, Stan would just sit there, typing out 
stories. And when the artists came in, they’d 
discuss the plots and act them out. Stan 
would jump on the desk and be Thor or 
somebody. And they’d run around the 
office. Everyone was pleased with what they 
were doing. And it was important — if I 


CARE) 
ove! THA) | repeat myself, I’m sorry — but everyone felt 


it was important to get the job done. And 
get it done on time. It was not an ego- 
centered thing, it was more like you were 
a craftsman. 


JIM: Well, now people talk about creators’ 
rights. Was there any of that back then when 
they were creating characters? Or did they 
look at that as being part of their job? 


FLO: Yeah, yeah it was just part of the job. 
Stan or Jack or whomever thought the 
character up would discuss him. It was for 
the company. And the creators were paid 
for their work. 


JIM: They were pretty happy about that? 


FLO: People were more interested in raises 
rather than special bonus things. 


JIM: Did they ask for their artwork back? 


FLO: No. We used to throw it out. It would 
pile up, you know, and when the file got 
too full, we'd just take the oldest art and 
throw it out. We're talking about from 1963 
to at least 1966. 


DWIGHT: So that’s the first issues of THE 
FANTASTIC FOUR? 


FLO: Well, I would think so. id all 

these things in the trade papers about how 
{ all this stuff is in a warehouse or all this stuff 
is on sale at conventions. I don’t remember 
specifically, but back then it was like ‘told 
wood”? to us. The art was just thrown into 
a pile. And I truly don’t remember when 
they started that warehousing business. But 
before that, it just never dawned on anybody 
that the stuff was worth saving. Even the 
comic books — keeping back issues in the 
office — it was just not relevant back then. 


JIM: Well, on the art, I think they sent it 
all out to a warehouse at one point and they 
recently started returning it. 


FLO: The real old stuff, too? That's great! 
I’m glad it all didn’t get thrown out, because 
when I was there, it would get in the way, 
And whenever we moved, we threw the stuff 
away. 
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‘‘Mario Puzo and others were making jokes.’’ 


DWIGHT: Speaking of the office, you said 
the place was quite small. 


FLO: Well, at the very first place we were 
at, there was nothing to speak of. There was 
a drawing table where someone could make 
corrections. But at the second place we 
moved, 625 Madison, it was bigger, and Sol 
and I shared our first office there. I had a 
desk, and Sol had a desk and there were 
drawing boards — this was when we were 
really moving up! And Stan had his own 
office. He was quite excited, he even had 
a rug! That was a first! (Laughter.) 


Oh, when Wally Wood would come up 
to the office — he was doing DAREDEVIL 
— he was a chainsmoker. And even though 
there were ashtrays in Stan’s office, he’d al- 
ways drop ashes on Stan’s carpet. And that 
would drive Stan bananas. So when Woo- 
dy would go into Stan’s office, I would walk 
with him and then very deftly take away his 
cigarette at the last minute. And it worked 
a few times. But as soon as he was in Stan’s 
office, he’d light up another one. 


Then there was another room. And I’m 
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not sure the order in which they came on 
staff, but there was Morrie Kuramoto, 
Marie Severin, John Verpoorten, and then 
Roy Thomas. 


DWIGHT: That was about 1965-66? 


FLO: Yes. . . so he would have been in that 
toom, too. Across the hall. Jim, do you 
remember? 


JIM: I started work for Marvel when they 
were at 635 Madison Avenue, which was 
when they moved away from Magazine 
Management. - 


FLO: Yeah, okay. So anyway, we were the 
first division, then you’d move along the hall 
and you'd enter the men’s magazines area, 
the crossword puzzles and millions of other 
things. And they would always look at us 
sort of funny. Stan always told me that the 
other editors never quite knew what to say 
to him. They didn’t really know what we 
were doing. As I mentioned in the other in- 
terview, some of the writers from Magazine 
Management were Mario Puzo and Bruce 
Jay Freidman and a few other writers who 


A typical day at the office, Marvel-style — from WHAT IF? #11. © 
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got really famous latér. They were always 
making jokes about us. They’d come in and 
giggle... I’m getting off the track. 


Anyway, in that office was when the 
super-hero thing really got off the ground. 
Roy came. I can’t remember when exactly 
the others came in, but I remember Stan had 
other writers like Steve Skeates and Den- 
ny O’Neil come in. 


Denny came from Missouri. And the day 
he landed in New York, to come up and 
visit, it happened to be Yom Kippur. And 
the whole town was closed down! Marvel 
was closed, everybody was closed. Busi- 
nesses really closed then. And he couldn’t 
get ahold of anybody! He didn’t know what 
was going on! 


DWIGHT: Who started up the Merry Mar- 
vel Marching Society? 


FLO: Oh! Well, with all the letters com- 
ing in, kids would write and ask us why we 
didn’t have a fan club. And we would ask 
each other, ‘‘Who would spend money to 
be in a comic-book fan club?’* And every- 
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‘‘People didn’t think they were the stars.”’ 


one would say that he didn’t have time to 
get involved setting one up. Finally, we 
decided to try it. And Stan wrote a little 
j script for a record that we would make for 
the membership kit. And we all went to a 
real recording studio to do the record. And 
everyone was very nervous. Have you heard 
it? 

DWIGHT: I’ve heard about it, but I haven't 
listened to it. I'd like to, though! 


FLO: Okay, I’ve got a copy here — we'll 
listen to it after we’re done with the inter- 
view. It was cute, y’know. Everyone had 
their little piece to say. I remember Steve 
Ditko didn’t want to be on it, and I think 
Marie or Sol did up the artwork for it and 
the membership buttton. And we decided to 
sell the membership kit for a buck. It'd 
cover expenses, that's all. Well, after the 
first ad went out, we got these huge bags 
of mail — the response was so out of line 
with what everyone expected! And every- 
one kept saying that they wouldn't open up 
the mail! And it wasn’t just kids wanting to 
join the MMMS, there were college students 
and adults sending in their dollars, too! This 
was really new for us! People who could 
write — and spell! Marvel wound up hav- 
ing fan clubs in colleges. There was one in 
Stanford, I remember, that was very active. 
They would send us their newsletters, let- 
ting us know what they were doing. No one 


could figure it out — why this was happen- } 


ing. When Dr. Strange started up we got all 
these letters saying, ‘‘Boy! You guys must 
be into drugs! These stories are so far-out! 
And in the Village — wow!”’ And the peo- 
ple at Marvel then were all just the straight- 
est people you could imagine! We really 
didn’t know what anyone was talking about 
in these letters. And the first reaction about 
these letters about Dr, Strange and drugs, 

as ‘Oh, drugs! Maybe we should change 
the stories!’ We really couldn't figure out 
how those people were getting such ideas. 
And also at this time the cowboy comics 
were still going on and SGT. FURY, which 
I was quite fond of. 


JIM: When did you find 
more attention to the comi 


vourself paying 


FLO: Well, I always loved them. I was just 
shocked that there were so many people out 
there who wanted to be a part of the whole 
thing. Rather than just buy the comics, read 
them and enjoy them, they wanted to be ac- 
tively involved with this... Marvelness. 


DWIGHT: Did you see the Bullpen’s atti- 
tude start to change, as the fan response 
grew? 

FLO: Everyone got a kick out of it. But at 
that time the fans did not have that much 


“Me at Marvel in December 1964. . . 


influence about what actually went into the 
story. It was always interesting to hear what 
they said, but decisions were not made based 
on fan interest. It was business judgements, 
because if a comic book was not selling and 
even though all the fans loved it, Martin 
‘Goodman, the publisher, would cancel it. 


People didn’t take themselves so seriously 
— they didn’t think that they were the stars. 
They did their work, and if the work was 
received well, that was very gratifying. But 
they didn’t start thinking that they were the 
artwork — you know what I mean? It was 
not a star system then. I don’t know if this 
was perhaps because people were older then. 


JIM: Well, I think that part of it was start- 
ed by Stan, himself. 

FLO: When he started doing the credits. 
That was a real first in comics. 
DWIGHT: And Stan, Jack and Steve were 
the people who really got Marvel going. 
FLO: Absolutely. 

JIM: When did Stan start calling you 
‘Fabulous Flo"’? 

FLO: Oh! Stan started making up names for 
everybody. This must have been in the 
mid-60s. In one of the annuals, he put in 
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a bit of cheesecake... 
to have my slip showing! Nylons and heels were derigueur at the time.’’ 


I was so embarrassed 


pictures of everyone in the office at the time, 
and Stan started giving everyone names. 
Everyone enjoyed it. Stan was giving credit 
to people who were relative unknowns — 
especially people like letterers and colorists. 


JIM: Actually, it was Roy, when he became 
editor-in-chief, who first gave the colorists 
credit listings. 


FLO: Yes, Roy was also very Rod about 
giving people credit. It was a wonderful 
thing giving credit to the people who worked 
on the stories. And maybe that’s how it all 
evolved with the person becoming the star, 
rather than the character. I’m not against it, 
it’s just that it was different. 


JIM: You mentioned that people from 
Magazine Management came by and didn’t 
know what to think of Marvel. What did you 
think of working for the comic—book 
division? 


FLO: | looked at them as magazines — 
hey! I'm in the magazine business! And it 
was my first job. And at that time, even with 
a degree or anything, you were lucky to 
make $60 a week starting. That was just the 
way things were. And Stan offered me $65, 
which was a big incentive to sign on! And 
I took the job and we got along very well 
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I got along well with the people. I enjoyed 
the production of it, seeing it starting. See- 
ing it come together. Sending stuff to the 
Comics Code. Do they still send stuff there? 
Getting it back. I enjoyed the traffic of it, 
which is what I’ve done in all my jobs. And 
I enjoyed mostly shipping the completed is- 
sue to the printer! (Laughter. ) Getting it out 
on time was always a great feeling 


Then more and more people were start- 
ing to come to the office, and more and more 
mail was flooding in and it was decided that 
I should spend more time on the mail. And 
we didn’t have public relations people or 
anything like that back then. If someone 
came, you'd go out and greet him. If a let- 
ter came, you answered it. And then there 
were too many letters to personally answer, 
so we did the little postcards. Then later the 
no-prizes. But we would get some nasty let- 
ters, too. Once we got this letter from Texas 
to Sgt. Fury. It was this letter saying, ‘‘Well, 
if you people are anti-Nazi, you must be pro- 
Commie, New York egghead liberals or 
something! And I’m coming to kill you all!"* 
Everybody panicked. We called the FBI and 
an agent came down. And he gingerly held 
the letter and he asked us if anyone had han- 
dled the letter. And we said, ‘‘Yeah, about 
fifty people."’ And he calmed us down — 
he was very nice. Our tax dollars were at 
work here! (Laughter.) After that, nobody 
wanted to go out when someone came to 
visit. Especially if it was an adult. Every- 
one would try and leave early. 


On the MMMS, on the weekends ‘we 
would come in and open up the mail. And 
we'd have these piles of dollar bills — not 
even checks! It was amazing! There were 
little fan clubs all over the nation. And when 
they were in the city they would come up 
to visit. They would want to see something, 
but up until the time I left, all that those peo- 
ple saw was the reception room. People 
didn't want strangers walking around in the 
office stopping the production of the comics. 


DWIGHT: What was the atmosphere in the 
bullpen like? 


FLO: Well, there were always a lot of prac- 
tical jokes, but there was nothing like what 
they did back in the Fifties. Then they would 
actually give each other hotfoots, or drop 
real banana skins. The stories were great to 
hear. Some of them were really big practi- 
cal jokes with buckets of water! As for what 
happened when I was at Marvel, well Marie 
was always doing her caricatures. 


DWIGHT: How about your working rela- 
tionship with Sol? 


FLO: Sol always had a good sense of hu- 
mor. We always got along really well and 


it was fun when a job wasn’t in. It was a 
problem! And our job was to figure out how 
to get the job done! And it was sort of ex- 
citing — here was a problem to be solved! 
One way or another we would to it — cons- 
tant phone calls, and nagging people. I was 
ing. People were very nice 
. If you asked them nicely 
they would do it. And if they didn’t get their 
work in, there was always a reason. Bill 
Everettt had the best excuses. He’d come 
in and say that his hamster had eaten all the 
pages. (Laughter.) There was always a lot 
of work accidentally left on the subway. Al- 
ways — that was a big one. Or some kid 
spilled their food on it. There was always 
areal reason why the work wasn’t in. And 
you never saw the remnants of these pages 
— they just disappeared. And there was 
never stuff in inventory. There was never 
an inventory story available. Things were 


done right up to the minute of it going out. 
So these stories had to get in! 


‘Vultures: Everyone pushing in to get copies of the new Marvels, which I first had 
to count and package.’’ Caricature by Marie Severin. 


As for the art, the artists felt that their 
reputations rested on them meeting the dead- 
line. You respected a person more if he 
made the deadline. It was part of being a 
professional. 


DWIGHT: There have been many stories 
told recently of how Stan and Jack got along 
during those early days. What did you see 
of their working relationship? 


FLO: I did not see what came out later. The 
hostility. I did not see them like that. I saw 
them working very closely and creatively 
together on all this great stuff, the Hulk, FF 
and Thor. I don’t know who actually creat- 
ed what — I wasn’t privy to that. I always 
assumed it was a collaboration. 


JIM: /'m sure a lot of people are curious 
to know what happened to you after Marvel. 


FLO: Oh, thank you. I left Marvel in 1968. 
I don’t remember exactly why, it was prob- 
ably because I couldn't get a $5 raise. This 
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Stan Lee’s going-away card to Flo. 


was Magazine Management, not Stan — 
they didn’t believe in giving raises to peo- 
ple in certain jobs because they could be so 
easily replaced. So after thinking about it 
for about two years, I decided to leave for 
my own good. And I got a bunch of won- 
derful letters from fans who wrote in when 
they heard I was leaving. They were really 
touching. And I still came back and did free- 
lance work when I was looking for another 
job. Another thing about Marvel when I was 
working for them — it was my first job in 
the city and I've made my lifetime friends 
with some of the people from there, even 
though I’ve gone on to other things. My 
strongest friendships are with those people 
I met at or through Marvel. They're just 
wonderful people. My friends today are still 
comics people. And I like comics. That's 
my interest, even though I work at ARTS 
MAGAZINE, now. 

After I left Marvel, I felt I had to get out 
of comics completely for a while and find 
a profession because ‘‘singing and dancing’ 
at Marvel was not very marketable. So out 
came the interview suit and I made the 
rounds. I was fortunate to get a job with this 
trade place — the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. It put out technical manuals. A very 
fine woman, Bonnie Higgins, taught me 
everything. Everything about editing, about 
trade stuff, technical stuff. I stayed there for 
two and a half years and did editing. We 
did lots of volumes for the refining division, 
and truck driver manuals and how to clean 
your oil tanks, pamphlets on how to deliver 
speeches. It was very straight-laced. The 
hours were from nine-to-five. And we 
worked with very fancy printers. I really 
learned the printing business there. Then, 


API was moving to Washington. They ‘re 
a lobby organization, so they wanted to be 
closer to the politicians. They asked me to 
come with them, but I didn’t feel like 
relocating. 


Also, around this time, I was meeting peo- 
ple who were involved with underground 
comics in New York. H 


JIM: Who was that? 


FLO: Oh, Trina Robbins, Kim Deitch, 
Michelle and Roger Brand — and they 
were all living on 9th Street. They were the 
first of what I thought were the hippies. It 
was wonderful meeting them. They 
befriended me. They knew me from Mar- 
vel. Also at this time Wally Wood was put- 
ting out WITZEND. And Roger was help- 
ing him with that. I was helping on some 
of the production. I came to all this counter- 
culture rather late, I felt. And, as someone 
being exposed to it late does, I super- 
embraced it. And then it broke my heart be- 
cause all those people started moving to 
California. That’s where undergrounds were 
really happening. So off they went. I went 
out and visited them once. And San Fran- 
cisco just seemed to be like Shangri-La. This 
was in 1967-68 and when API moved to 
Washington, I decided to move to Califor- 
nia. I left in 1970. And everybody at Mar- 
vel gave me a big patty. I got wonderful 
gifts. And I moved out to San Francisco. 
But then, after a few months, I discovered 
that the life there just wasn’t for me. I 
worked for a while at Gary Arlington's 
comic book store for a dollar an hour and 
all the comics I wanted. (Laughter.) I met 


Artie Spiegelman, who is still a friend. And 
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Justin Green. And Michelle and Trina were 
there. Willy Murphy, this wonderful car- 
toonist who unfortunately died. His stuff was 
just so great! All these people would come 
to the comic-book store. Gary was an in- 
teresting person. He always thought he was 
the West Coast incarnation of Bill Gaines. 
Why not? Gary was a big EC fan, as were 
most of the underground writers and artists. 
So I stayed in San Francisco for a year be- 
cause I was too embarrassed to come back. 
People had given me all these great going 
away gifts, you know? (Laughter.) I final- 
ly came back and stayed in Boston with my 
family a bit. Then I went down to New 
York. And it’s hard reestablishing youself 
after you've been away for awhile. You 
have to have an apartment and a job. Lin- 
da Fite and Herb Trimpe were really good 
to me. Herb had a studio in the upper 80s 
that he wasn’t using, so I stayed there and 
went job hunting. I started at the place I 
knew best, but Marvel wasn’t hiring, DC 
wasn’t hiring. I went to Harvey Comics and 
had an interview with Leon Harvey — a 
strange fellow. I went to Jim Warren, and 
he said he could use somebody, so he hired 
me. I was there for about three years, do- 
ing the mail order stuff for Captain 
Company. 


JIM: What was Jim Warren like? 


FLO: Oh! Well. . . erratic. He was always 
up front. He never said it was easy work- 
ing for him. But he was always straight 
about it. And my job was to select books 
with monster-type products and order them, 
write the little ads and handle the customer 
compaints. And hopefully, the stuff I bought 
would sell. If they sold, everything was fine. 


ee ee 
people I met at or through Marvel.’ 


If they didn’t... it wasn’t. And he'd call couldn't really pressure them. But at the 
me into his office. Jim Warren at times same time I wanted to get the magazine out 
could be very demanding. It was always a However, Neal was always late. You know. 
one person business — it was his baby, and no matter what he promises, he’s always 
he didn’t have to answer to anybody else. later delivering it. Larry and Ralph had done 
He was very helpful to me when I first their part, and I was waiting forever for Neal 
thought about doing my own underground to do his. Also at this time there was ACBA 
comic, BIG APPLE COMIX. There was all So we would meet up at Continuity, Neal's 
this stuff coming out of California, and De- studio at 48th Street. So I'd always be run- 
nis Kitchen’s stuff, but nothing from New ning in and trying to see if he was working 
York. on the story for me. I didn’t want to be rude. 
JIM: When did you decide to do BIG but as the days went by I'd get more and 
APPLE? more anxious and I'd start to whine and 


FLO: This was — I thought about it when everything. (Laughter.) 
I first came back from California — a big 
project that / could do, you know? I want- 
ed to make it about New York. Uh, do you 
guys have copies? 

DWIGHT: Yes. 

JIM: I used to , but when I was unpacking 
my collection, I couldn't find it. 


ACBA starrted with such great, good feel- 
ings. It’s too bad it didn’t work out. Artists 
rights, lectures, and the most popular thing, 
awards banquets! I thought that was a nice 
idea, once a year everyone would get 
together and dress up nice and hand out 
awards. But it turned out that nobody wanted 
it to be a union. Everyone was afraid of the 
word “‘strike."’ Which, of course, was what 
it would have ultimately lead to if they ran 
into serious problems with the publishers. 
The reason that helped ACBA fail, I think, 
was that the older fellows remembered the 
hard times they had in the Fifties. And 
everyone knew that the publishers could al- 
ways go to reprinting material. ACBA never 
became a strong force. It was more Neal 
than anything else in that respect. I don’t 
know how it came about that the artwork 


FLO: I'll give you one! (Laughter.) Things 
disappear, I know how that can happen. It 
was very important to me. And I mentioned 
it to friends, because I knew that the only 
way I would actually do the magazine was 
if I started talking to my friends about it. 
So I started asking people I was friends with 
if they would like to do a piece for it, or 
if they knew someone who would be in- 
terested. It just had to be about New York 
City. And I told them that I couldn't pay 
very much. I realized that a lot of people 


Spring, 1972, in front of Gary Arlington’s 
comics shop in San Francisco. 


did it as a personal favor. But I was not 
above accepting it. Wally Wood was very 
cooperative. By this time Larry Hama had 
come out of the service and he was back in 
comics, so he and Ralph Reese did that one 
thing with Neal Adams. Of course, since 
they were doing it for so little money, I 
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‘‘T don’t remember Fellini so much...’ 


started being returned, and the reprint rights 
startéd. 

JIM: It was a lot of things. 

FLO: You think so? 

JIM: Yeah. 

FLO: But it wasn’t anyone threatening any- 
body? Was it? 


JIM: No, no, there wasn't the threat of 
forming a union or striking. It was just people 
— it was more an educational process. The 
more people talked about it, the more it 
made sense. I think that whenever it’s ex- 
plained to people that there are good logi- 
cal reasons for an action, they'll do it. So 
the changes slowly evolved for a variety of 
reasons. 


FLO: That’s good. One thing that I thought 
was good about ACBA was that it brought 
people together — it got them out of their 
homes and studios. The social part of it, I 
felt, was really valuable. I think it gave 
everyone more a sense of community. 


JIM: Well, what finally dissolved ACBA 
was that people wanted so many different 
things from it. Some wanted a union, some 
wanted a chance to meet their friends, etc. 
And ACBA couldn't be all things to all peo- 
ple. And, of course, no one wanted to put 
in the time to make the organization work. 
So eventually ACBA fell apart. 

FLO: Yeah, that was too bad. 


JIM: When I was a member, meetings were 
at the Society of Illustrators Club. And it 
eventually became a place for people to ar- 
gue with each other. 

FLO: Yeah, I remember a few hostile and 
grumpy people in the group. They were al- 
ways getting up and yelling and screaming. 
And I thought it was so horrendous. 


DWIGHT: What was your reaction when 
you saw the WHAT IF... ? issue featuring 
you as one of the Fantastic Four? Did you 
know about it beforehand? 


FLO: No, I didn’t! And when I saw it I 
thought it was fantastic! It was a very gra- 
cious thing to do, I thought. 

JIM: Also, recently you were mentioned in 
two places. One was in SWANK magazine's 
thirtieth anniversary issue. Chip Goodman 
— Martin Goodman's son — is the 
publisher. 

FLO: No kidding! What did it say? 
JIM: Bruce Jay Freidman’s son did inter- 
views with Mario Puzo, his father and 
others. The article mentioned the time Fel- 
lini came to the office 


FLO: Oh right! He came to the office and 
Alain Resnais — they were big comic fans. 
JIM: | can't remember who tells the story 
in that, but they say when Fellini came he 


OH, Boy! 
IFT ISN'T 
ONE THING IT'S 
ANOTHER! 


Flo’s BIG APPLE COMIX, featuring contributions from her many friends in the 
field, among them Neal Adams, Wally Wood, Al Williamson and many*more. 


was much more interested in Magazine 
Management — though Stan spoke to him 
a bit. 


FLO: Well, I don’t remember Fellini so 
much, but when Alain Resnais came up he 
was just another guy. (Laughter.) By this 
time we were interested in people who could 
help publicize the comics. I think the WALL 
STREET JOURNAL was the first publica- 
tion to do an article on the phenomenon of 
comics — Marvel. And when Alain came 
up, we really weren’t that sophisticated, you 
know. He and Stan talked for awhile. Alain 
must have had a translator with him, because 
Stan doesn’t speak word one of French. Stan 
gave him sourballs like he gave everyone. 


JIM: The other place where you were men- 
tioned — do you remember Cat Yronwode? 
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FLO: Yes, yes, I know who she is. 


JIM: She's now the editor-in-chief at 
Eclipse. And in her editorial, she mentions 
a letter that she wrote to Marvel, asking for 
any sort of job, even sweeping the floors — 
just so she could be at Marvel. And you 
responded telling her to go to college first, 
and then come back and get a better job. 
And Cat went on to thank you for your ad- 
vice, even though she didn’t follow it. 


FLO: She and Trina have written this book 
on women cartoonists that go back to the 
1800s. Trina did a lot of research, going to 
all sorts of nursing homes. It still hasn't 
come out yet. I read some sample chapters 
and it was wonderful. I hope that it will be 
published soon. It is a really good histori- 
cal book dealing with newspapers and all. 


PETER HSU’S 
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‘*Fine art is also a business. Each sea- 
son there is a new thing. Right?’’ 


JIM: What happened with BIG APPLE? 
FLO: Oh, right, we got off the track a lit- 
tle there. I finally got the piece from Neal. 
And Marie Severin and Stu Schwartzberg 
and Herb and I started getting the thing 
ready for the printer. 

What made you decide to become a 

her? 

I'm not an artist or a writer. And I 

so impressed with the spirit in San Fran- 

cisco — it really was so alive out there. I 
wanted to do something that was my own 
contribution to this. At that time, it worked. 
I could ask these people to contribute and 
they had the time to do it. BIG APPLE took 
about two years to finally get everything 
together. Archie Goodwin did something, 
and John Verpoorten helped me a lot on 
the production end. Then I got it printed. 
And just looking at 20,000 copies of BIG 
APPLE was really something! 

I had them all delivered to Warren be. 
cause he let me use hi i 
stead of bringing them up here to my tiny 
apartment. That was very nice of him. And 
then came the part of sending ou nples 
and filling orders and dragging all those box- 
es to the post office and hounding people 
who hadn't paid their bills. Even though it 
was a lot of work, I liked that part too. BIG 
APPLE was mine. 

JIM: How many copies do you have le 


FLO: I just have about 50 or 100 left. Af- 
ter it was all over — and I did make my ex- 
penses and a little besides — Peter Wolf 
from CHERI magazine reprinted a couple 
of the stori Woody and Larry's, Ralph 
and Neal’s. And, in France L’ECHO 
reprinted them as well. And I gave all the 
money to the creators. 


JIM: You were their favorite publisher then. 

(Laughter.) 

FLO: Believe me, they couldn’t even buy 
elves a good dinner off that money. 
sy to be honest when only pennies are 

involved. I thought about doing 

s People were enthusiastic, but I knew 

I couldn’t-ask for another favor the second 

time around. By this time, I had a 

ed working at ARTS MAGAZINE and that 

was a full time job. 

JIM: What do you do at ARTS MAGAZINE? 

FLO: Well, I’m the managing editor 

JIM: Get any fan mail from the college 

students? 


JIM: Any fan club? (Laughter.) 

FLO: No, no, there I don’t take the calls 
or go out and greet the people like I did at 
Marvel. It’s completely changed. 


ry ARTS MAGAZINE 


no. I liked going to the 

before I started working for the 

But it’s now turned into a busi- 

ness, and on my own time, I want to do 

something else. It’s funny to think of that 

now. But that’s what happened. Richard 

Martin, our editor, is a big UNCLE 

SCROOGE fan. 

IT: How about your duties as 
managing editor?- 

FLO: I copyedit the manuscripts. And I deal 

a lot with the printers. I work with the type- 

tter and designers. Fortunately, there is 

y nice staff there who will deal with 

the writers and the artists. Great egos 

abound in the art world, so you have to 


spend a lot of time with them when they 
come to the office. I spend a week at the 
printer looking at the bluelines, making sure 
that something isn’t placed upside down. 
That often happens because that abstract 
stuff can be very hard to figure out. (Laugh- 
ter.) Every issue there’s something like that. 
The printers are also very big on flopping 
the illustrations. 
JIM: You should tell the artist to label the 
back of the photo — this end up. 
FLO: It’s very important! And so many of 
the photos are not marked at all — not even 
with the name and address, so we can’t even 
! This is my eleventh year 
at the magazine. And I like working with 
the words, with the print. I like the print- 
ing business. The office is close to my apart- 


Pulsatin’ paints by Vibratin’ Vincent van Gogh, for the cover of the December 1984 
issue of ARTS MAGAZINE. Flo is the Managing Editor. 
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FLO STEINBERG 


—_—_______|“Hosrennc} 
‘*These guys from outside took the flash 


ment so I can walk to work, which is very 
important in New York. I don't have to 
dress up, also very important. Jt pays well 
and everything like that. I don’t feel that I 
would have gotten a job like this if I hadn't 
left Marvel. If I had stayed there, I feel I'd 
still be answering the fan mail. People often 
asked me why I left. And I didn’t leave out 
of dissatisfaction with the.company or the 
people. It was just that the job I had wouldn’t 
have led.anywhere — there was no real op- 
portunity for me, So I felt I had to leave for 
my career. But I still kept in touch with 
everyone in comics. Marie is still a friend. 
JIM: What is your attitude towards the art 
world? 


STAN LEE: Okay, out there in Marvel 
land! Face front! This is Stan Lee speak- 
ing! You've probably never heard a record 
like this before, because no one would be 
nutty enough to make one with a bunch of 
offbeat artists, so anything is liable to 
happen. 

JACK KIRBY: Hey! Who made you a disc 
jockey, Lee? 

STAN: Well, well, Jolly Jack Kirby! Say 
a few words to the fans. 

JACK: Okay, ‘‘A few words.” 

STAN: Look pal, I’ll take care of the hd- 
mor around here. 

JACK: You? You've been using the same 
gags over and over for years! 

STAN: Well, you can’t accuse me of be- 
ing fickle, can you? By the way, Jack, the 
readers have been complaining about Sue’s 
hairdo again. 

JACK: What am I supposed to do? Be a 
hairdresser? Next time I'll draw her 
bald-headed. 

STAN: Boy, I’m glad we caught you when 
you were in a good mood! 

FLO STEINBERG: Oh, Stan, do you have 
a few minutes? 

STAN: For our fabulous Gal Friday? Sure, 
say hella to the fans, Flo Steinberg. 
FLO: Hello, fans, it’s very nice to meet 
you. As Marvel's Corresponding Secretary, 
I feel as though I know most of you from 
your letters. By the way, Sol Brodsky wants 
to say a few words. 

STAN: Sol Brodsky? Who's he? 

FLO: Stan! The fans know you have a bad 
memory by all the mistakes you make, but 
this is ridiculous. He’s been your associate 
for years! 

STAN: Really? We ought to start paying 
him one of these days! 

SOL BRODSKY: I've been meaning to 
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FLO: What I discovered from working 
there is that fine art is also a business. Each 
season there is a new *‘thing.’* Right? And 
the galleries are trying to stay in business. 
And I think sometimes the things that are 
in the galleries — well, it’s not so much a 
question of whether or not you're a good 
artist. It’s luck and timing, it seems more 
than anything else. We cover mostly New 
York art. Richard feels that New York is 
the center of the art world. We know that 
there have to be regional artists in other parts 
of the country who are every bit as good as 
New York artists, but no one knows about 
them because they just don’t get in the press. 
You really do have to come here and pay 


MERRY 


your dues in many cases before you can 
make it. 

DWIGHT: /'ve noticed in the East 
where I live, there are a lot of new 


FLO: Right. That’s good, because it gets 
more artists on view. Exposure is part of 
being an artist. 

JIM: The Whitney Museum recently had a 
show about comic art. Did you see that? 
FLO: Yes, we covered it. 


Village, 
alleries. 


JIM: The show had some work by Andy 
Warhol, pieces on Dick Tracy and Popeye. 
And Lichtenstein and others, showing how 
they had used the comic-book style in their 
work, 


MARVEL 
MARCHING 
SOCIETY 


talk to you'about that. And how come I don’t 
get my name plastered all over the mags like 
you do? 

STAN: Because I can’t spell it, that’s why. 


SOL: Well, as long as you got a good 
reason. 

STAN: Hey! What's all that commotion out 
there, Sol? 

SOL: Why, it’s shy Steve Ditko. He heard 
you were making a record and he’s got mike 
fright! Whoops! There he goes! 


STAN: Out the window again? You know, 
I'm beginning to think that he is 
Spider-Man. 

ARTISIMEK: You mean he isn’t? 
STAN: Who said that? 

ARTIE: Just that lovable old letterer, me. 
FLO: Why it’s adorable Artie Simek. What 
brought you here? 

ARTIE: The subway. 

STAN: Oh well, ask a bonehead question, 
Flo. 


FLO: Stan, Sam Rosen is on the phone. 
ARTIE: Wha--another letterer? My 
competitor? 

STAN: Just for fun, Artie, you talk to him! 


(Sound of a telephone receiver being picked 
up.) 
ARTIE: Hi, 
going, pal? 
SAM ROSEN: Just great, Artie. I sure ad- 
mire your lettering. 

ARTIE: I admire yours, too, Sam. I think 
you're tops. 

SAM: Thanks. Well, nice talking to you. 
ARTIE: The pleasure was all mine. 


Sam. This is Artie. How’s it 


(Artie hangs up the receiver.) 

ARTIE: I never could stand that guy. 
STAN: Well, that’s our Artie. Just imagine 
what Sam is saying about him now. Well, 
let's see who else we can get on this record. 
SOL: How about Chie Stone? 

STAN: Okay! Hi, Chic, how’s tricks? 
CHIC: Fine, Stan. I’m reading the latest 


FLO: Appropriated it, yeah. I think they 
really did just appropriate the comic-book 
image and went on to become famous. The 
media took them up. And those people be- 
came famous. I always resented it, personal- 
ly, because it seemed to make fun of it. Here 
these guys from outside were just reaching 
in and taking some of the flash and color 
of comics and suddenly, boom! It’s fine art! 
Whereas the people who were doing the 
stuff for years, because it was real comics, 
it was not considered art. In this country 
there is high art and low art. In Europe and 
Japan, they really don’t have that sort of dis- 
tinction as much as we do. The Graham 
Gallery often has comic art shows and 


GAL FRIDAY 


of comics and, boom! It’s fine art!’’ 


Richard always asks me if I know of any- 
one who would like to cover them, because 
it is popular art that is indigenous to Ameri- 
ca. There was one on George Harriman 
of KRAZY KAT, so I called Bobby Lon- 
don, and there was another of Chester 
Gould, so I called in Art Spiegelman. It 
pays so little that they're really doing the 
piece for love. 


JIM: What do you think lies ahead for you? 
Will you ever get involved in comics? 


FLO: I wouldn't mind doing a project in 
comics. Undergrounds have sort of 
slumped. There's just not the market for 
them that there once was. Denis Kitchen 


story, it’s great. What a thriller! 

STAN: Now that's what we like to hear! 
which one of our comics is it? 

CHIC: Who's reading a comic? This is a 
novel about James Bond. J can’t wait to fin- 
ish it. 

STAN: We're going to miss Chic around 
here. 

FLO: Oh, look who just came in, Kid 
Daredevil himself, Wally Wood! 
WALLY WOOD: Is that a tape recorder, 
Flo? You know I’m afraid to talk into these 
machinesIcanneverthinkofanythingtosayl’m- 
notabigtalkerIshutuplikeaclamlgetstruckd- 
umbmymindgoesblankand. . . 

STAN: Okay, okay, forget it! Boy! I’d hate 
to hear you when you feel like talking. 
FLO: Stan, Dick Ayers is on the phone. 
STAN: Let's surprise him. 

(Sound of receiver being picked up.) 
STAN: Hi, Dick. We have a recorder play- 
ing and you're talking to millions of peo- 
ple right now. 


DICK: You some kind of nut or something? 
I just want to tell you I want a raise! 
STAN: Dick, don’t you understand? Peo- 
ple are listening! You're talking to the whole 
world! 

DICK: I always knew you'd crack some 
day, Lee! Just my luck, it had to happen 
when J ask ya for some more dough! Well, 
I'm going back to SGT. FURY. Goodbye! 
FLO: Another phone call for you, Stan. 
Stan: Oh, not any more! I’m getting an 
earache! 

FLO: But it’s Don Heck! 

STAN: The idol of the IRON MAN fans? 
The ace of THE AVENGERS? (Picks up 
the phone.) Hi, Don! What’s doing? 
DON HECK: Stan, I was just wondering. 
Wasn't I supposed to draw IRON MAN last 
week? 

STAN: Sure, why do you ask? 

DON: So how come you mailed me a PAT- 
SY WALKER script? 

STAN: Yipe! Did I do that? That's awful! 
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| is still putting out his stuff. But the last good 
H series is Larry Gonick’s CARTOON HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. It’s so good! 
Publishers like Rip Off Press are mostly do- 
ing anthologies now. 

I would like to do another project and this 
time be able to pay people a bit more. I write 
little things down that I'd like to do, I just 
have to get the impetus — which can only 
come from yourself. I've gotten lazy the last 
few years. It’s comfortable working at 
ARTS MAGAZINE. And I don’t feel I have 
to prove anything, which is probably a big 
reason why BIG APPLE came out in the 
first place. But I would like to do a book. 
Maybe write my memoirs. (Laughter.) 
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DON: Oh well, don’t worry, I'll send it 
back to you. 

STAN: That's not why I’m worried, I must 
have sent your script to Al Hartley! I can 
just imagine Iron Man looking like Patsy 
Walker this issue. Okay, talk to you later, 
Don. 

(Hangs up phone.) 

STAN GOLDBERG: Don't worry about 
it, Stan. Don’t you remember that Al Hart- 
Jey used to draw adventure strips? It may 
not be too bad. 

STAN: Well, well, look who's here. Stan 
G., our demon colorer. I've been meaning 
to talk to you, Stan. When are you going 
to remember it’s. the Hulk who has green 
skin, not Captain America! 

STAN G.: Gee whiz, a guy can’t remem- 
ber everything. Anyway, I had to tell you 
what MMMS meant last week. And you're 
the guy who made it up! 

STAN: But when I forget something, it’s 
different. 

STAN G.: Yeah, it’s worse. 

SOL: Stan, this is the most confused record 
I've ever heard! 

STAN: Great, Sol! Just what we want. If 
it were anything else, it wouldn’t be the nut- 
ty Marvel Bullpen! 

FLO: Gosh, we don’t have time for George 
Bell and Vince Colletta and Larry Leiber 
and Bob Powell. 

SOL: That's great. Now if we ever form 
another club, we'll have something new to 
offer — voices that haven’t been heard yet. 
STAN: Nuff said, Sol. Now let’s all get 
back to work in the bullpen. And as for you, 
marvelous merry marchers, welcome from 
all of us to all of you. If you want to know 
how glad we are to have you with us, just 
you listen. Okay, let ‘em hear it, gang. . . 
ALL: WAH-HOOO! QO 
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The Comics Buyer’s Guide Fan Awards 
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EVERY ISSUE A SURPRISE! 


Dave: 


I love your magazine, just love it. When 
I heard that you were going to put out a 
magazine called COMICS INTERVIEW, I 
thought it would be the same old Stan Lee- 
Jack Kirby-John Byrne-whoever/ 
whatever--is-popular-at-the-moment inter- 
view rag. But it hasn't been like that. Ev- 
ery magazine you put out has been a sur- 
prise. Memorable interviews have been 
Alan Moore, Mark Evanier, Gardner 
Fox. It’s always a surprise to find out about 
something or someone I've been reading for 
years. So if you do interview Kirby, don’t 
stop at CAPTAIN AMERICA, FANTAS- 
TIC FOUR, FOURTH WORLD or THE 
AVENGERS — what about BULLSEYE or 
BOYS’ RANCH? 


The writers of the Sixties and the artists 
of the Silver Age of DC are who I really 
want to see interviewed in your magazine. 
I am always interested in the strange, out- 
of-left-field interviews you seem to get — 
Robert Culp, Kelly Nichols, and Mr. 
Rogers, for god’s sake. 


I read the colorists’ and the letterers’ in- 
terviews. I would like to hear from one of 
those *‘little old ladies’? who did mechani- 
cal separations long ago and far away, who 
gave comics that distinctive comic-book 
look. 


I’ve been reading comics ever since I was 
too young to know what was in the word 
balloons. I grew up during the Silver Age, 
bought my RB*CCs, bought Steranko’s 
HISTORY OF COMICS when it came out, 
and got the BUYER’S GUIDE when it was 
free. 

Your magazine keeps the history of 
comics alive and current with its oral his- 
tories and interviews. It is the one fanzine 
that I don’t ever feel cheated buying. 


Ona personal note, before ending, I also 
work in the comic-book field in a small way. 
I work for a magazine distributor in Pitts- 
burgh. We carry comics. As a total distri- 
butor, comics are a small concern, and you 
should see the wholesale destruction of 
comics. Tons and tons of comics thrown 
away, some only two weeks old. Titles like 
ALPH FLIGHT, X-MEN, and TEEN TI- 
TANS, covers torn off and dumped into 
postal carts. 

Keep up the good work. And thanks for 
being there. 

Bill Bead 

905 Hamlet Court 

Apt. 2 

Monroeville, PA 15146 
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LAST WORD 


New York, NY 10001 


Comics Interview 234 Fifth Ave. Suite 301 


PORNO STAR A FEATHER IN OUR CAP 


Dear David & Co., 


Here’s a copy of DOG BOY #5, hot off 
the pr rt of this issue parodies main- 
stream comics. This will be my first and last 
crack at such a satire, but it sure was fun 
to blow this story out. 


As always, I find your mag most enter- 
taining. I can’t believe you interviewed a 
porno star! Since it will piss some people 
off, it’s a feather in your cap. A bit of irate 
reaction is good for a publisher’s soul. 


Steve Lafler 
1280-A Page Street 
San Francisco, CA 94117 


Kelly Nichols, our controversial Fan on 
the Screen in issue #13. 
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NOT THE PRUDISH SORT, BUT... 


Dear DAK, 

I must say I’m flabbergasted to find 
you've decided a porno movie star is a suita- 
ble subject for interview in your magazine. 
Now, don’t get me wrong. I'm not the prud- 
ish sort who thinks that whole scene is 
morally repellent; it’s stimulating in small 
doses. 

After reading the interview, though, I get 
the distinct impression that her primary 
value was in titillating your readership. Shé 
did not strike me as a serious fan of comics 
or anything else for that matter, excepting 
the world of exploitation and sex-and- 
violence movies. 

On top of all that, the lascivious Miss 


| 


Nichols’ face is leering at me from the cover 

j of the October 1984 issue of HUSTLER. 
Truly, a picture does tell a thousand stories! 
Gary Kimber 

80 Searle Avenu 

Downsview, Ontario 

Canada M3H 4A5 


A VERY VALUABLE MAGAZINE 


Dear David, 

I find it surprising to notice that the issue 
of COMICS INTERVIEW I have before me 
is #13; it seem like it was only a few months 
ago that I was reading #1. (At that, #13 isn’t 
the most recent issue — I have at least two 
more at home, but I have so little spare time 
that I am perpetually several months behind 
in my reading.) Anyway, time passes all too 
quickly and I am way overdue in sending 
my regards for publishing a very valuable 
magazine. 

This note is specifically prompted by your 
request in issue #13, asking for feedback 
from readers. I can’t give much substantial 
criticism because I have been’generally quite 
pleased with the material in each issue. 
There is enough of a mix each time so that 
if 1 am personally inclined to dismiss the per- 
tinence of one or two people interviewed, 
the rest of the issue makes up for it. As an 
example, the interviews in #13 struck me 
this way: Gerry Conway and, to a certain 
extent, Roy Thomas, are two people whose 
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recognize the influence of their past work 
and admit to the potential both men have for 
meaningful future work, but the personali- 
ty flaws both show in these and other inter- 
views have marred their writing to such an 
extent that I can generate only little interest 
in what they have to say. They have 
produced material of little substance, in my 
view, and I think I have had enough of their 
views as of perhaps ten years ago in other 
interviews. Were these two people the only 
ones featured in this issue, I can guarantee 
I would not have bought it even to complete 
my “‘collection’’ of your magazine. 

However — and this is my main point — 
the Don Rosa and Ernie Colon interview 
would have been, each alone, worth the 
price of the magazine. And thus, | illustrate 
my main pont — the value of your maga- 
zine is in its variety. Retailers, publishers, 
publicity people — interviews with such in- 
dividuals as well as interviews with artists 
and writers make David Anthony Kraft’s 
COMICS INTERVIEW a valuable source 
of information. 

The only constructive criticism I can offer 
is that sometimes the interviewers are not 
very good. I know their intentions are al- 
ways good, but some of them are so bland, 
so wishy-washy, that I feel like I’m read- 
ing words on a page only to pass the time. 
I can only hope that by pointing this out, 
you will re-examine future contributions 
with the question in the back of your mind, 


| experiences interest me not at all. I have to 
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O Please start my subscription to COMICS 
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“Was anything really said in this inter- 
view?” You might still accept interviews 
that I will think are useless, but once the sub- 
ject is brought up, you might also tighten 
up things a little bit, and future interviews 
may become more exciting as a result. All 
I ask is that you think about it. yf, 

As to general observation, I find it very 
difficult to read most Marvel/DC comics 
these days. I think that the occasional ex- 
amples I pick up show a definite lack of in- 
ventiveness, taste, excitement and quality. 
The writing especially seems to be unappeal- 
ing to a greater degree than ever before. I 
don’t think this is due to my tastes becom- 
ing jaded after twenty-five years of comi 
reading, because I can become very 
thusiastic over some titles (mostly the 
ternative’’ books like MARS). Also, my in- 
terest in related media is undiminished from 
when I was a teenager and Hawkman was 
in BRAVE AND BOLD and SPIDER- 
MAN featured that character facing The 
Vulture. That is to say, in many respects I’m 
still a kid. I am merely forced to conclude 
that the writing in comics — Marvel/DC 
primarily — has been sinking for some time. 

In addition, of course, the price of cur- 
rent comics makes me unwilling to buy a 
new title purely on speculation (not in the 
economic sense, as used by a ‘‘collector’’, 
but in the sense of taking a chance on an 
unknown quantity) or picking up a previ- 
ously enjoyed title in the middle of a story. 
In the days of the 12° comic, I could afford 


Interviews are always the most interesting feature of any 
comics magazine — you probably. flip to them first, yourself. 
Now! At last! A high-quality monthly magazine that 
interviews today’s top talents, yesterday’s legendary greats, 
and all the other people involved in every aspect of comics! 
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to try a half-dozen issues of BOMBA, THE 
JUNGLE BOY in hopes that the stories 
would improve. At 75° a crack, and with 
so many obviously more interesting books 
to choose from, I prefer to get books that 
haven't disappointed me, rather than buy 
HULK or FLASH. 

It's unfortunate that there isn’t a 
‘*reverse’’ COMICS INTERVIEW availa- 
ble to allow professionals the chance to get 
some unvarnished input from the public. I 
think if they knew how we here in the sticks 
viewed their work, they might benefit. 

I know most pros: can read COMICS 
FEATURE and other zines, and we can 
write to this or that person in care of the 
comics companies, but let’s be honest: each 
of these options has its flaws. The standard 
zines will filter the letters sent to them, and 
they will appear — if accepted in the first 
place — only long after the opinions ceased 
to be pertinent. And sending letters to, say, 
Marvel, is a frustrating endeavor (as I found 
out as a letterhack from the 1964-1972 
period). 

There is a reason for mentioning the 
above, although I confess I went a little 
astray from the main point. I would like to 
encourage you to feature interviews from 
the following groups as much as possible: 

1) Fanzine writers/editors/artists; 

2) The newest participants in pro comics; 

3) ‘‘Alternative’’ artists/writers; 

4) Humor artists/writers (the people on 
the new DC/Marvel kid/humor books; some 
of the people in NATIONAL LAMPOON, 
some of the folks in HEAVY METAL, etc. 

5) More interviews with people in mar- 
keting, production, etc. 

6) And finally, how about an interview 
with someone who went through the Kubert 
School? 

In conclusion, I like COMICS INTER- 
VIEW quite a bit. I think you do a public 
service, as well as entertain, and I look for- 
ward to reading each issue. 

Charles T. Smith 
549 Whitall Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK! 


Dear DAK: 


I just finished issue #13, and figured this 
was as good a time as any to write. I’ve been 
reading your magazine since #1 and, with 
few exceptions, have found the interviews 
interesting and enjoyable. 


There’s not much in the way of structure 
or format that I could suggest improvement 
upon, as I like the idea of interviewing peo- 
ple in different aspects of the industry each 
issue. I would like to see interviews with 
more production people, color separators, 
printers; the technical people who put these 
books together. 


If you need any West Coast fans on the 
street, I’m available. Well, keep up the good 
work! 


Rex Kiphut 
853 N. Clementine St. 
Anaheim, CA 92805 


LETTERS 


COYOTE CORRECTION 


Dear DAK: 

Enjoyed your latest COMICS INTER- 
VIEW, as usual, especially your interview 
with Steve Englehart, whom I consider one 
of the more intelligent and reasonable peo- 
ple in the business. I thought I'd pass along 
an art correction, though; only one of the 
COYOTE illustrations attributed to “‘Truog 
and Howell”’ were actually inked by me. I 
only inked issue #9 (from which the Coyote- 
God illo on page 39 was taken). I believe 
that the examples on pages 29 and 30 were 
embellished by the new regular COYOTE 
inker Frank Springer. 

Richard Howell 
Leonia, NJ 


COMICS INTERVIEW: PERFECT 


Dear David, 

In response to your ‘‘poll’’... 

I really can’t imagine what you could de 
to improve COMICS INTERVIEW. It real- 
ly seems perfect the way it is. If you’re look- 
ing for innovations, well, who else would 
think of interviewing Mister Rogers? 

And now that distribution to the stores has 
become much more dependable, it’s one of 
the few publications I buy without 
reservation. 

I do enjoy reading interviews with some 
of the old-timers who made worthwhile con- 
tributions to the art of comics, but have 
somehow been forgotten — or, if not for- 
gotten, certainly neglected. Graham Ingles, 
for example, would be a real coup, and 
definitely an intriguing subject, supposing 
he was interested in talking about his days 
in comics. 

Other than that, all I can say is keep up 
the good work. 

Mark Burbey 
P.O. Box 6167 
San Francisco, CA 94101-6167 


TOO SOFT...? 


Dear David, 

I’ve enjoyed COMICS INTERVIEW so 
far, and I particularly enjoyed the interviews 
with Steve Englehart and Alan Moore, two 
of my favorite comics writers. But in spite 
of any pleasure I’ve derived from your 
magazine, I have a major problem with it. 

These are all soft interviews. 

Take, for example, your latest issue. It 
opens with a Jim Shooter interview by Jim 
Salicrup. Now Salicrup (correct me if I’m 
wrong) works for Shooter. So we have an 
interview heavy on historical detail (Jim, the 
taller wrote LEGION OF SUPER HEROES 
and THE AVENGERS, etc., etc.), tons of 
self-promotion (‘‘I am fulfilling the desti- 
ny of the Marvel Universe’ — does that 
mean we don’t have to pay attention to Mar- 
vel Comics after this, since their destiny is 
all used up?), and precious little insight. I 
realize you’re not in business for muckrak- 
ing, and I’m just as happy about it, BUT... 

I never got the feeling that Salicrup asked 
a single challenging question, NOR DID HE 
PAUSE TO CHALLENGE ANY OF 
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Peter B. Gillis 
Bill Willingham 
Rich Rankin 
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Bottom Line Comics 
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Printing Center 


Thanks to Comico, 
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Comics. 


GIFFEN 
& GERBER 


TSMDE MORE INTHRVIEMS THAN ANT OTHUESAGAZINE 


KEITH GIFFEN on the making of 
The Omega Men — STEVE GERBER 
speaks out on comics — X-Men inker 
TERRY AUSTIN talks — Marvel’s top 
man, JIM GALTON, tells all —- and 
much more in this premiere issue! Cover 
by GIFFEN & DECARLO. 


STARLIN speaks about Warlock, Captain 
Marvel & Dreadstar — GERBER, 
AUSTIN & OLIFF on Deaths of Super- 
heroes — DC's DICK GIORDANO, 
part |. From FOSTER to FRAZETTA 
— The last ROY G. KRENKEL inter- 
view -- Cover by STARLIN. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


BACK ISSUES 


Beringer ccany ) ea 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


AMERICAN 
FLAGG 


Tou KILLRAVE 


FRANK 
MILLER 


MILLER raps about Ronin — MARK 
EVANIER shares secrets of KIRBY'S New 
Gods — STEVE GERBER asks WILL 
MEUGNIOT about DNAgents — GENE 
SIMMONS of Kiss on comics — more! Cover 
by MILLER. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


STAN LEE & 
ELFQUEST 


WENDY & RICHARD PINI — inside 
Elfquest, part | — STAN LEE, straight from 
the shoulder — DC’s DICK GIORDANO, 
Cover by WENDY PINI. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


RUSSELL AND 
THAGREGOR RAP 


°3 


DON McGREGOR & CRAIG RUSSELL 
on Killraven — Origins of New Teen 
Titans told by MARV WOLFMAN — 
HOWARD CHAYKIN — French comics 
by NEAL ADAMS — lots more! Cover 
by RUSSELL. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


JLA- AVENGERS 
GEORGE PEREZ 


iu JLA-AVENGERS! 


GEORGE PEREZ & ROY THOMAS tell 
all— WENDY & RICHARD PINI, inside 
Elfquest, part 2 — BERKE BREATHED 
blabs about Bloom County — lots more! 
Awesome cover by PEREZ! 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York 10001 
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OMEGA MEN| NEXUS & |SIMONSON’S 
THOR 


A talk with new artist TOD SMITH — inker 
MIKE DECARLO, too — a first look at 
D‘Arc Tangent — TV star ROBERT CULP 
talks about comics — plenty more! Omega 
Men cover by SMITH & DECARLO! 


$3.00 


postpaid 


ZIPPY 


ic 


MIKE BARON and STEVE GRANT 
discuss Whisper and Badger — BILL 
GRIFFITH talks about Zippy the Pinhead 
—plus more! Cover by STEVE RUDE. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


WALT SIMONSON, the man and his art, 
covered in two titanic talkfests — grand 
master JOE KUBERT gabs — a walk down 
memory lane with comics giant GARDNER 
FOX — much, much more!! 


Special God-Size Issue! 


$3.50 


postpaid 


MOENCH’S 
AZTEC ACE 


= GOWGS 


DOUG MOENCH on his SF series — 
from STARLIN to Star Wars, a wacky in- 
terview with STEVE LEIALOHA — 
CHRISTY MARX on women, sex and Red 
Sonja — more! Ace cover by HER- 
NANDEZ and YEATES. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer 


X-MEN 
ROMITA, JR. 


JOHN, JR, talks about his meteoric 
career, from Iron Man to X-Men — DOUG 
MOENCH (part two) on his stormy career 
and the state of comics — inside Pacific 
Comics — more! X-Men cover by 


~ $3.00 


postpaid 


MOORE & 
LOPEZ 


#12 
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Hot artist JOSE LUISGARCIA LOPEZ 
(Teen Titans, Atari Force) tells what's 
wrong with American comics — star 
scripter ALAN MOORE talks about 
turning superheroes inside out — LOUISE 
SIMONSON on the X-Men — more! 
Outstanding cover by LOPEZ. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Books eg 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York 10001 
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CONAN! 


GERRY CONWAY and ROY THOMAS 

sound off on scripting movies (Conan, 

Fire & Ice) and comics — a two-fisted 

talk with outspoken artist ERNIE COLON 

— porn star KELLY NICHOLS — 
DON ROSA — more! 


JIM SHOOTER talks about the bestselling 
superhero epic! Plus; GARY GROTH of 
Comics Journ: Scripter STEVE EN- 
GLEHART sounds off on Silver Surfer and 
other surprises! Super Secret Warscover by 
MIKE ZECK! 


$3.00 
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NEXT ISSUE: We take a trip into the exciting universe of one of comics” youngest and most original new talents 
! Catch a rising star and find out firsthand what's made ZO 
A rap with Golden Age great ROD REED 
ARTHUR SUYDAM muses about music, 


SCOTT McCLOUL 
alike. Also: 


LETTERS 


SHOOTER’S PRESUMPTIONS. I'm not 
saying that anything Shooter said was in- 
accurate or wrong-headed, but there were 
certainly aspects of Shooter’s attitudes and 
thoughts that deserved greater scrutiny or 
illumination. Instead, we got an extended 
puff piece about why SECRET WARS is 
the greatest comic ever done. I would rather 
have gotten a picture of Jim Shooter as an 
intelligent, perceptive human being than a 
portrait of an ego that walks like a compa- 
ny man. This isn’t possible when people like 
Salicrup interview people like Shooter; 
they’re just too damn close to each other. 
You should make sure your interviewers are 
more objective. 

This is just an example. Can we really ex- 
pect people who are friends of the inter- 
viewees to ask that question that puts the 
subject’s back to the wall? (On the other 
hand, your own interview with Groth and 
Thompson occasionally broached touchy 
subjects.) The problem occurs time and time 
again in COMICS INTERVIEW (Steve 
Ringgenberg seems a_ particularly 
sycophantic and self-serving interviewer), 
and it diminishes the pleasure of an other- 
wise good magazine. Let’s see a little less 
promotion (self and any other) and a little 
more insight in future issues. 

George Ross 
(no address given) 


George, I think your problem stems from 
a basic misunderstanding of the nature of 
this magazine. As stated in our subscription 
ad every issue, we feature ‘‘interviews with 
the pros, by the pros." You have, I believe, 
confused us with a news magazine — when 
we have made every effort to sidestep the 
“60 MINUTES” approach and bring you, 
instead, casual inside-the-industry inter- 
views. As I put it in my editorial for issue 
#1: ‘‘As far as bias goes, you don't have 
to be on your guard — it’s right out there, 
in an interview. . .people...want to know 
what the person who actually does some- 
thing has to say about what he’s doing.”” 
In short, we endeavor to make our inter- 
views less an “‘us-or-them"’ situation (which 
would be absurd, since we work in the 
comics field), but rather, take a ‘‘bull ses- 
sion”’ approach — as if sitting around and 
rapping after hours. Again, as I said in my 
editorial for COMICS INTERVIEW #1: 
“The idea is to provide a place where 
comics fans and professionals can get to 
know one another as people... Some of the 
other fanzines do a very good critical 
job... but in this case people will speak for 
themselves."’ 
T hope that clears things up for you some- 
what, George, so that you can relax and en- 
joy COMICS INTERVIEW for what it is, 
rather than being angry at what it isn’t! 
—DAK 
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The Chariton Portfolio, edited by BOB 
LAYTON & ROGERSTERN , isa lavishly- 
illustrated collection of articles (including 
DON ROSA checklists) about the Charlton 
heroes of the "60s & '70s! Includes art by 
BYRNE, GIORDANO, STATON, many 
more! Plus a reprint of a complete DITKO 
Blue Beetle! 


$3.00 


Postpaid 


GRIMJACK! 


Co-creatars JOHN OSTRANDER and TIM 
TRUMAN on comics’ most popular cut- 
throat! Plus: Void Indigo artist VAL 
MAYERIK! RICHARD PINI and COL- 
LEEN DORAN on A DISTANT SOIL! 
GEORGE OLSHEVSKY on the Official 
History of the Marvel Univers! Grimjack 
cover by TRUMAN! 


$3.00 


postpaid 
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What It erset Holmes, Starlog Guidebooks tasy Images 

wes Sones Agel Comes 
‘Any Lumited Series ord of Wood ARCHIE COMICS Marvel Comics index 
Any One-shot Any Pacilic One shot mn Whisper (Capital Put) Pane! 

ae Mave # paren WHITMAN COMICS ce Co aicg | ea 

‘Aceon RED CIRCLE baie Aitec Ace Riget SF 

All Marvel Annual uperman Black Hood ALTERNATIVE COMICS Rising Star 

fee aniene uae Bive Risoon Neo ‘fides orang 

fey, fate era ines tagger, The (Capaal eee nee 

Annas fy Pub!) ered amie Sie: ‘Comm 800k Price Guide 
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IT’S SO EASY TO GET YOUR BOOKS. 
HERE'S HOW: 


Indicate the number of books you want for each title. We'll ship 
Tn themto you each a 


CHOOSE THE SHIPPING PLAN 
BEST FOR YOU! 
* PLAN A: 10-29 Order shipped Monthly ~ exact UPS charges. % 
* PLAN B: 30-59 Order Shipped Monthly — WE PAY shipping 
* PLAN C:: 30-59 Order Shipped Bi-Weekly 
¢ PLAN D: 30-59 Order Shipped Weekly ~ exact UPS charges, 

* PLAN E:: 60 or more Order Shipped Bi-Weekly-WE PAY shipping. 

If you want to change your order, we'll do it upon written 


@o sictification. There a micimimotderof 10 books per month ¢ PLAN F: 60 or more Order Shipped Weekly-'/2 exact UPS charges. 


YOU JUST CAN'T DO ANY BETTER! 


4 every month 


2, S£7d us asecunty depost of $10.00, whch we hold tl you 


= cancel service 


Vp exact UPS charges 


Each month we'll send you your books, when we receive 
Bx payment for the previous shipment 


: Specific titles and #’s wanted if possible: 

| want to take advantage of 1 
your subscription service Please | jjame 
end me each month a total of | 

books. Enclosedismy | Address 
510.00 deposit. |wishtobeon | 
‘lan (Indicate A.B,C,D, | City State Zip 
E, or F). | have indicated the i 
titles | want 1 Tel (Ww) (H) 


1720 BELMONT AVE. BAY C 
BALTIMORE, MD 21207 


Subscription 


Service 


GOL DEN ANNIVER: 


amattic d 


| apacecat toe remem, — 
at's pte Ve carry 


rm 


wh Eom began. 
a eae ¢ for the new | gS 
EET Don n't leave your 


out it! 


: DEFIN 


